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HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


F the hundreds of thousands of cottages for the working 
classes which it is expected will be built with Govern- 
mental assistance are to become real Homes in which 
men and women are to spend contented lives, and 
bring up happy children, sound in mind and body, then 

the task is one worthy of the best and most sympathetic 
consideration of every one concerned. To bring about such a 
beneficial result will demand a keen and high degree of 
intelligence not only from statesmen, but also from men and 
women of affairs and practical experience. Before, however, 
we can be ready to proceed with this great programme, much 
remains to be done, and now that Peace is virtually in sight, 
it behoves us to bestir ourselves,so that we may not be 
found wanting in this tremendous duty. 

By rights, many of the requisite houses should be built 
before demobilization takes place. It is known that in certain 
areas, because of the cessation of building operations during 
the war, and by the deterioration of accommodation which 
has inevitably taken place, overcrowding in dwellings other- 
wise suitable has resulted. and that dwellings continue to be 
occupied ‘which in normal circumstances could no longer be 
regarded as suitable at all. Pressure, in short, has produced 
and intensified slums, and it is in these slums that the families 
of many of our brave soldiers now live, and to which they 
will have to return, unless a great effort is made to deal 
immediately with a substantial part of the housing programme. 
Instead of looking at this proposition as a pauperising one, 
as is the tendency in certain quarters, should we not consider 
the State contribution as a free gift to the success of ascheme 
intended in some extent to signify our indebtedness to the 
five million soldiers and three million munition workers, who 
have so bravely done their part in keeping these shores free 
from the arrogance and ruthlessness of an unscrupulous enemy ? 


Victory Cottages. 


There should be an emblematic shield or badge built in 
over the entrance to each of these Victory Cottages to indicate 
our gratitude. And we should see toit that for all time the 
families of old soldiers and sailors have tke first right to the 
occupation of the model houses which it is the nation’s purpose 
to erect and let at modest and no doubt, uneconomic rents. 

But before any building is done, it is necessary to know 
first, exactly what sort of houses are required in the different 
localities ; and, secondly, where exactly these houses should be 
placed. As to the second point, information is now being 
collected and tabulated from every town and urban authority 
to show the needs of their communities ; but with respect to 
the first point, although many Committees are sitting and 
numberless plans have been prepared, there remains much 
doubt. Cottages cannot be designed on paper; cottages are 
the result of practical experience. At one time it was thought 
that any one could design a house, but now we are beginning 
to understand that if these dwellings are to become real homes, 
convenient habitations for successive families for many years 
to come, then each is worthy of the highest consideration. 


Cottage Exhibitions. 


_ But it would be well before a great programme of half-a- 
million cottages is proceeded with to at once institute a series 
of exhibitions of the cottages themselves. The cost of such 
demonstrations would be negligible compared with the total 
Which it is proposed to spend on housing; in fact, would 
likely result in many authorities being saved from great waste 
se public money. The first of these exhibitions would naturally 
4 held in London ; here many Committees have been sitting 
L months past considering different aspects of the question. 

et these Committees have an opportunity of putting their 
theories into practice, and arrange for a score or more cottages 


to be erected, preferably in some suburb (easy of access) where 
cottages are wanted. They should be placed in permanent 
relation to one another, with roads, gardens, &c., complete. 

It. goes without saying that’ each cottage should be of 
satisfactory and even of characteristic appearance’; but they 
should also be wholesome to live in, comfortable, hygienic, 
convenient, and cost little to maintain. Each cottage would 
also contain not only the necessary living and bedrooms, well 
lighted, well arranged and properly fitted with suitable 
furniture (strong, useful and beautiful articles), chairs, tables, 
beds, floor coverings, &c. ; but the fitments themselves should 
have in them the things they are made to hold—dishes, gro- 
ceries, stores, &c. Each cottage would have its own bath- 
room, light and airy, clean and easily kept clean, with plenty 
of water (both hot and cold) to induce its being used to the 
fullest extent. A larder, cool and inviting, where food ean 
be kept sweet and sound. A coal shed to hold a sufficient 
supply, and so placed that the coal can be delivered without 
disturbance, and that the housewife can get her fuel without 
unnecessary dust or going out into the cold or wet. A shed 
sufficient to take a perambulator and the family bicycles, 
and so arranged that these articles can be wheeled in or out 
without undue disturbance. = 

In addition to the cottages themselves, the exhibition 
would also include temporary buildings in which could be 
demonstrated communal arrangements, methods of construc- 
tion, substitutes for wood and other materials (of which there 
is likely to be a shortage). There also would be shown and 
tested systems of heating, open fires, stoves, gas, steam and 
electricity. There also would be demonstrated systems of hot 
water installation, independent and communal; and also 
labour-saving appliances, such as vacuum or other cleaners, 
electric or gas irons, and windows that really can be cleaned 
(outside as well as inside). Standardized parts would also be 
shown—doors, panelled, ledged or otherwise, of soft wood for 
paint, or hard wood to require no painting—with the ultimate 
comparative costs. 

The actual dimensions of parts might also here be deter- 
mined. Why should a door be 3 ft. wide if 2 ft. 6 in. will do ? 
or why should a larder or w.c. door be as wide as 2 ft. 6 in. 
if 2 ft. 3in. or 2 ft. lin. is sufficient ? ; 

Again, with windows in their classes, every kind of window, 
casements, sash windows, windows with wood bars, leaded 
lights, &c., all complete with the requisite ironmongery and 
with comparative costs. In the same way the different kinds 
of stoves, sinks, dressers and fitments would be shown, all 
set up with a view to such a comparison of their efficiency, 
suitability and economy as has never before been attempted. 


Sound Conclusions. 

Working men and women should be encouraged to come 
and see the exhibition for themselves and test to their hearts’ 
content and give their observations, so that we may arrive 
at really sound conclusions. Naturally, there would follow 
similar exhibitions for the special types necessary to other 


neighbourhoods. 
For the purposes of the exhibition, all by-laws should be 


* suspended. It has long been alleged that certain of the by-laws 


have seriously hampered building, and it may be that from 
the experience to be gained in these exhibitions the authorities 
will be convinced that drastic changes in their regulations 
might be made without detriment to either the health or the 
well-being of the community. The promoters of the exhibition 
would naturally expect the Government to permit them to 
have all requisite materials—the demonstration being a work of 
national importance—if they are to be ina position to proceed 
with the national housing programme when Peace is declared. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Hare’s carefully con- 
President's sidered address dealt with 
Address, - 

RLB.A. ‘Several matters of great im- 
€. portance to the profession— 
control in matters relating to building ; 
demobilisation ; the status of the archi- 
tect ; the law as to light and air; and 
the war memorial which will finally be 
erected. There is much difference of 
opinion on the subject of control, and, 
in our opinion, what the President had 
to say was not altogether convincing, 
and Mr. Perkins Pick, who subsequently 
spoke, expressed what we believe is the 
conviction of most architects, that some 
restriction will be necessary for a period 
after the war. The President’s observa- 
tions as to the law of light and air will 
be endorsed by most architects, for, 
as he said, the law, or absence of law, as 
it stands is absurd and illogical, Some 


sound and timely remarks on the subject 
of an adequate war memorial are in- 
cluded in the address, which we give 
in full on another page. 












THE BUILDER. 


LGB. and GREAT interest will be felt in 
R.LB.A. the examples of cottages which 


Cottage it is proposed to build from 
—" some of the selected designs 


in the L.G.B. and R.I.B.A. 
Cottage Competition. It is to be hoped 
that the result of these, with the suit- 
able furnishing which is to be provided, 
will be a very useful object lesson in the 
problem of future housing. In the 
direction of fitting and furnishing we 
are sure people have a great deal to 
learn, and such an exhibition as this 
should open their eyes to tne possibilities 
of economic and comfortable appoint- 
ments in a home. 





THE impressions gained from 

Scheme forthe meeting at the Society of 
~~ P a Arts—a short report of which 
Be owed we give elsewhere—are 
Art. hardly reassuring; and it is 
much to be regretted that no 
opportunity for discussion was given. 
Art was hardly represented on the 
platform at all, so far as speakers were 
concerned, beyond a word of benevolent 
recognition from the Royal Academy by 










































Hospital of St. John the Evangelist, Bruges. 
From a drawing by Mr. Tuomas Bartrersury. 
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one of its members. A good deal of 
criticism was levelled at artists, but no 
opportunity was given for the expression 
of their views, though numbers of men 
distinguished in the Arts were present 
at the meeting. The reason dominating 
the scheme would appear to be as 
follows :—To encourage art which will 
improve our manufactures, and will 
help to meet the intensified competition 
after the war. Artis to be encouraged 
for the extension of trade. We do not 
say that this thought was the only one, 
but it dominated the meeting, and just 
so long as it dominates us we are walking 
in a vain shadow. This aim has been 
the disintegrating influence all through 
the long history of the “encouragement 
of art.” 





WHEN will it be learned that 
art can only be encouraged 
for itself ?—because we care 
for it; because through its 
presence we reach to freer 
and fuller life. So long as we seek to 
“hook art to a useful end” in this 
way, so long as the interests of Oxford- 
street and Tottenham  Court-road 
prevail over the eternal interests to 
which art ministers—so long shall we 
promote these schemes of reform in 
vain. We have no desire to throw cold 
water on the scheme, or to discourage 
any effort which may promote art in 
industry. Far from it. But there must 
be understanding of the new values 
lying in present reconstruction, outside 
of the views of official and popular 
names. The subject must be dea!i with 
less conventionally. We , need fresh 
thought, fresh personality, in which is 
contained the growing impulse of the 
time, and of this there was little evidence 
at the meeting. Of the worker through 
which all these developments are to be 
made, there was no mention at all! 


The 
Encourage- 
ment of 


Art. 





_ Tae London County Council 
Housing have recently issued a very 
_ useful and carefully-drawn-up 

report on “ Housing after the 
War.” The question in London is 
evidently one of extreme complexity, the 
greatest difficulty being found in arriving 
at any estimate of requirements from the 
data available, which makes it nearly 
impossible to make anything approach- 
ing an exact prediction. The depopulation 
of the Central area is steadily diminishing, 
and the extent of the area so affected by 
this diminution is as steadily increasing, 
while it is found that London 3s 
peculiarly liable to changes due to world 
movements. However, much rebuilding 
of insanitary and congested areas |S 
overdue, and must be proceeded with at 
the earliest moment, The density of 
existing working-class houses throughout 
London, instead of being limited to twelve 
to the acre, as recommended by the 
Commission on Housing, is found to be 
in certain recognised insanitary areas 
as much as from 40 to 80 houses to the 
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House, Rue d’Argent, Bruges. 
From a drawing by Mr. THomas BaTTERBURY. 


acre, whilst in what are supposed to be 
generously planned estates, the number 
is down to 20 houses per acre. Conse- 
quently, although the report concludes 
that the conditions which will obtain for 
some time after the declaration cf Peace 
cannot be foretold with any exactitude, 
still the public need for action is already 
so great that it is clear that the Council 
must now prepare for an expenditure of 
at least half a million per annum for the 
next seven years—in all, three and a half 
millions sterling. 


The crushing defeat of the 
Venice Austrian armies in Italy 
Delivered. marks the definite failure of 
what may be regarded from 
one point of view as the last in a long 
series of attempts by the northern bar- 
barians to break through to the south, 
and establish themselves in the pleasant 
and fertile peninsula of Italy. The 
overthrow of brute force as the dominating 
factor in human affairs seems to provide 
a guarantee that this last attempt will 
also be the final one. Later on we shall 
realise exactly what the preservation 
of the monuments and treasures of 
Italy from the fate which has overtaken 
those of northern France and Belgium 
may mean to the future of civilisation ; our 
sentiment at the moment is one of 
gratitude for the safety of Venice and 
the beautiful cities of the Lombardy 
plain. 








Now that the Austrians 

Austrian have been forced to abandon 
Palaces. their attempted destruction 
of the cities of Italy, they 
will have more time to devote to the 
preservation of their own. Recent 
developments in what was once the 
Austrian Empire suggest that their time 
will be fully occupied—orderly revolution 
may have been accomplished in Bohemia, 
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but there still seems to. be some danger 
of disorderly revolution in Hungary and 
the Duchy of Austria. We read of castle 
burning in Croatia and elsewhere—a 
method of procedure that may well spread 
to Vienna and Buda Pesth. It is 
impossible to withhold all sympathy with 
the desire of a liberated people to wipe 
out evidences of past oppression ; neither 
can it be denied that some buildings 
have acquired such sinister associations 
of tyranny and oppression, have become 
so blood-soaked, so steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of human misery and degradation, 
that their mere existence as a perpetual 
remembrance of the past becomes an 
intolerable offence. But though the 
French destroyed the Bastille, they spared 
the Palace of Versailles, and it may be 
confidently anticipated that unless 
anarchy supervenes, the palaces and 
other similar buildings of Vienna and 
Buda Pesth will escape destruction. 





Str AvuckLAND GEDDES’ 

—— speech at the Federation of 
“trialism, British Industries calls at- 
tention once more to the 
extremely unsatisfactory state of the 
national physique as revealed by the 
medical examinations conducted by his 
department. It is the fashion of the 
moment to attribute this appalling state 
of affairs to bad housing and the 
prevalence of slum areas. These are 
evils in themselves, and are to some 
extent responsible, but this responsi- 
bility is certainly shared by factories, 
workrooms, shops, and offices whose 
arrangement, lighting, and ventilation 
are too frequently prejudicial to health. 
But when _we have made all necessary 
allowances for the ill-effects of bad 
buildings, there is still a balance to be 
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charged against the industries them- 
selves. Even if we leave out of account 
the notoriously dangerous occupations, 
it can hardly be maintained that the 
industrial life tends to perfection of 
health. Broadly speaking, it would 
perhaps be more accurate to attribute 
the poor physique of the present 
generation to the methods of the 
industrialism of the past one, with its 
indecent haste to grow rich and — its 
inhuman disregard of the consequences. } 





Tuts difficulty of reconciling 
Vent Com Health with industrialism 
promise, T#i8es a question that will 
have to be faced. It may 
not be exactly a choice between health 
and wealth, but we evidently have to 
realise that we cannot maintain a high 
standard of physical fitness and at the 
same time engage in industrial pursuits 
to the same extent and under the same 
conditions as prevailed before the . war. 
Yet if we are to believe our industrialists, 
our only way of repairing the ravages 
of war and our only hope of commercial 
salvation in the future lies in an 
intensified industrialism—an even more 
strenuous and continuous effort at 
increased industrial output. This seems 
to leave us on the horns of a dilemma, 
but no doubt the compromise so dear to 
our national habit of mind will be 
arrived at—possibly by way of improved 
conditions. Among these conditions will 
be the buildings necessary for commercial 
activities in which so large a proportion 
of the population spends so much of its 
time, A far higher standard of fitness 
for purpose will be found necessary to 
health, and this fact might well engage 
the attention of architects and also, of 
the Federation of British Industries. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Industrial Reconstruction. 


® The Industrial Reconstruction Council and the 
Reconstruction Society have formed a Joint 
Committee and planned a national campaign 
on. the lines of the work which they have been 
doing for the past year. 


Naval War Pictures. 


One of the most acceptable mementoes of 
the war will be the naval war pictures by Sir 
John Savery, A.R.A., which he has presented 
tothe nation. These are actual records made 
on the spot and they will be on exhibition in 
the Grosvenor Galleries in December. 


A Rotherham Appointment. 


For the position of architect in charge of the 
newly-formed Housing Department of the 
Rotherham Corporation, seventy applications 
were received. The following have been selected 
to appear before the Housing Committee :— 
John Bennett, city architect, Exeter; E. J. W. 
Meredith, senior architectural assistant, Shef- 
field Corporation ; Persy Dalton, chief architec- 
tural assistant, Carlisle Corporation ; Charles 
A.. Broadhead, acting borough architect, 
Swansea; Thomas Salvin, acting and deputy 
borough engineer, Rotherham; and F. H. 
Bromhead, architect, Lincoln. The salary is 
£500 a year. 


The Jubilee of the Surveyors’ Institution. 


It has not been possible, owing to the war, 
to celebrate the completion of the fiftieth 
ear of the Institution in the manner which 
he occasion would in other circumstances 
have demanded. The President, Mr. John 
Hubert Oakley, senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley & Garrard, will 
however, take the opportunity of the opening 
meeting of the session on Monday, NovemLer 
11, to give an address dealing with the fifty 
years’ history and work of the Institution. 
The meeting will take place at 5 p.m. All 
interested are invited to attend. Non- 
members will be admitted on presenting 
their visiting cards. 


Designs for Soldiers’ Graves. 


We learn from the London correspondent of 
the Glasgow Herald that Sir Robert Lorimer 
is just back from Italy, whither he went as 
principal advisory architect on the invitation 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
His responsible duty is to report upon suitable 
architectural treatment for cemeteries of 
British soldiers and sailors in various parts of 
Italy, and to prepare general designs to be 
carried out by junior architects serving in the 
Army. Sir Robert was accompanied by 
Captain Arthur Hill, Assistant Director of Kew 
Gardens, to whose knowledge and taste will 
be left the horticultural vesturing of the 
architecture. 


Old Engravings of Whitehall Palace. 


The chairman of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., Mr. George Sutton, recently 
acquired some old engravings of His Majesty’s 
Palace at Whitehall, published in 1749 ; also a 
Survey and Ground Plot of the Royal Palace, 
Whitehall, published in 1747. He asked 
Westminster City Council to accept them. The 
following are the particulars of the different 
items :—Royal Palace of Whitehall, Survey and 
Ground Plot (from Survey by John Fisher, taken 
1680, drawn and published by G. Vertue, 1747) ; 
Engravings from Inigo Jones’ Designs for a 
Royal 0 at Whitehall—(1) The Water Side 
(engraved by A. Benoist, D. M. Muller, junr., 
and others, 1748), Ditto (duplicate); (2) The 
Westminster Side (engraved by D. M. Muller, 
junr., 1748), Ditto (duplicate); (3) The Park 
Side (engraved by D. M. Muller, junr., 1749) 
Ditto (duplicate); (4) The Charing Cross Side 
(engraved by T. M. Muller, 1749), Ditto (dupli- 
cate) ; Design for a Stone Bridge at Westminster 
by Charles Labelye(e. graved by P. Fourdrinier, 


1739) ; Royal Palace and Gardens at Kensington 
(plan by John Rocque, 1736). The Council 
have accepted the prints with thanks. 


Overseas War Memorial. 


Since the outbreak of the war the Over-Seas 
Club and Patriotic League has raised over 
£837,000 for war purposes. In March the 
Central ‘ommittee decided that the time had 
arrived to formulate a scheme for a memorial 
to thos: from both the Old Country and o er- 
sea wh» have fallen. The aim is t provide 
in the heart of London an overseas buiiding 
dedicated to the use of | ritish subjects - men 
and - ‘omen—from across the seas for all time. 
This buildinz would be the rallying point of all 
overseas activities. In it would be provided 
all the ameni.ies of a first-class club. But in 
addition, the headquarters of the Overseas Club 
and Patriotic League, with its chain of branches 
encircling the globe, would be established 
there. Subject to adequate financial support 
it is proposed to provide a lecture hall, which 
would be available for the discussion of Emp!re 
problems. 


Thames Side Housing and Development. 


The report of the special committee appointed 
by the Garden Cities Association to consider 
the housing question in relation to the extension 
of the aook system of London (of which Mr. 
Arthur Crow is chairman), contains some 
valuable recommendations. They avoid areas 
partly built upon, and prefer agricultural land 
at Eastbury and Dagenham, and ultimately 
East Tilbury. This land is undulating and 
well wooded, and suitable for the purpose, and 
is served by the Midland Railway Company 
connected with the docks. The committee 
proposes a new authority, consisting of four 
commissioners appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Board of Trade, the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, and the Port of London, 
and it suggests that they should be given 
powers of purchase and allocation of the land, 
and that they should ultimately sell it to the 
local authorities for specified purposes. The 
actual development of the land would be left 
to others. It is also suggested, fresh dock 
sites, which are expected to be acquired, should 
now be selected before the land is covered.— 
Journal of the London Society. 4 4 444 . 


Shortage of Houses in Manchester. 


A special committee was appointed by the 
Manchester City Council in March of last year, 
with instructions to make an exhaustive 
investigation into the housing conditions of the 
city. The committee now reports that the 
Finance Act, 1910, has keen an obstacle in 
the way of the erection of houses, reducing 
(it is estimated) the erection of dwelling-houses 
by from thirty-three and one-third per cent. to 
fifty per cent. Nearly nine years have passed 
since the Act came into force, and about 
2,500 houses required annually in the city have 
not been built. The increased cost of building, 
especially since 1914, is (the committee says) a 
most serious consideration. Houses which 
before the war were brilt for £160 would to-day 
cost at least £300 to brild, and would have to 
be let at 10s. 3d. per week, with a net rateable 
value of £15 15s. Tenants in one street would 
pay a rent of 5s. 6d. a week, whilst in the next 
they would have to pay 10s. 3d. for similar 
accommodation. The rates in one street would 
be twice as high as in the other and compounding 
could take place in one and not in the other. 
The report adds :— 

“ To-day there is scarcely a weekly house 
empty in Manchester, and it is common know- 
ledge that sums of money are teing offered for 
the keys of houses likely to become empty. As 
regards the future accommodation, necessary 
adequately to ensure the comfort, health and 
moral well-hein' of the community, it is 
difficult to give an accurate estimate, but the 
Sanitary Committee have calculated that 
17,000 houses will be required.” 
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FOBITUARY. 
Mr. Robert Williams. 


News has been received of the death at Cairo 
of Mr. Robert Williams, F.R.I.B.A.@ Mr. 
Williams was born in 1848 at Ystradowen, 
Glamorgan, and after training in building 
construction he = studied architeeture and 
qualified as A.R.I.B.A. in 1887, and F.R.1.B.A, 
in 1896. - During the past sixteen years he hag 
been engaged in Egypt in the erection of some 
important buildings, and was at various times 
called into consultation by the Egyptian 
Government. In 1916 and 1917 he joined the 
Yale and Harvard exploration expedition to 
Upper Egypt, which resulted in important 
discoveries. 


Mr. Thomas Howédill. 


Mr. Thomas Howdill, who had practised in 
Leeds as an architect since 1873, died at his 
residence, 32, Woodsley-road, a few days ago. 
He was born at the Manor House, Tadcaster, in 
1840, and was a descendant of an old Yorkshire 
yeoman family. He was one of the founders 
of the old Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, now the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, which came into being 
in 1876. In conjunction with his son, Mr. ¢. B. 
Howdill, he designed and erected over 300 
chapels and schools in various parts of the 
country for the Primitive Methodist Church, 
and was also the architect for buildings erected 
in Wales, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, He 
was twice married, and leaves a widow and 
one son. 


<i 
—— 


MEETINGS. 


MonpbAy, November 11. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Opening address of 
the Session, by Mr. J. H. Oakley, President. 
5 p.m. 





TurspAay, November 12. 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorat rs. 
—Mr. Ivor Beaumont, A.R.C.A., F.LB.D., 
on “ Unity in Architecture and Colour Decora- 

tion.” 6.30 p.m. Lantern slides. 


Fripay, November 15. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engincers.— 
General Meeting at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, Westminster. 
6 p.m. 


Model of Hotel, New York City. 


The Commodore Hotel, which is now being 
built in New York; is, we believe, the largest 
in the world. It will be twenty-eight stories 
high with brick walls and contain 2,000 rooms. 
Our illustration of the model is from Con- 
struction, of Toronto. ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The “ New Westminster’? Scheme. 


[ Sm,—Responding to your suggestion that 
your readers should express their views on 
‘the proposal for a new city on a whilom marshy 
site, well, it may be magnifique, but, in a word, 
it is, as the Weekly Dispatch says, ‘‘ An archi- 
tect’sday-dream,” orisit the engineer trenching 
on the architect’s province? However much 
one would like to see an improved Westminster, 
we may rest assured that no such wholesale 
scheme will ever be carried out by a close- 
fisted Government or any municipality. After 
two generations, the widening of Fleet-street, 
the completion of the Victoria-embankment and 
the construction of one on the Surrey shore, 
and other proposals for improving the metropolis 
are still in mubibus. A grand bridge at the old 
Horseferry is unnecessary or of far less impor- 
tance than one at Charing Cross. A little 
consideration is convincing that the proposal 
does not embody the prevalent idea of what 
a memorial of an Empire’s sacrifice for the 
victory of Right against Might should be.” It 
would not satisfy the nation’s wishes ; the site 
is as unsuited for a university as was that for an 
art gallery near by; the huge chapel is not 
required for worship while the Abbey is there. 
For statues of our heroes an open-air site is 
more suitable (such as the Thames-embankment 
and its gardens) than a Valhalla-cum-war-shrine 
of semi-religious character would be. , 

However splendid the project, it is Utopian. 
Introduced with a flourish of trumpets and 
noble sponsors, the Weekly Dispatch calls it “ a 
brain wave.” 

Nov. 4. Epwarp W. Hupson, A.R.I.B.A. 





Workmen’s Houses. 


Smr,—You may recollect that we approached 
yeu some considerable time ago calling attention 
to the absence of any lavatory in the L.G.B. 
plans of workmen’s houses. Since then some 
progress has been made in the matter and the 
Women’s Housing Committee have had the 
subject before them, and there is reason to 
expect that no workman’s dwelling will be with- 
out a lavatory and bath. The reasons for the 
reform are now pretty well recognised by those 
who have given adequate thought to it. It is 
reasonable to expect that the bath will not be 
fixed in the scullery. Yet you continue to show 
and extol plans which show the bath in the 
seullery, and no lavatory. And it is curious 
that plans which were entered in the competition 
showing a bath and lavatory in a separate room 
were and are ignored. This is our point. We 
therefore suggest to you, is it prudent to still 
appear oblivious of this most. obviously needful 
reform? It is not too late to give some promi- 
nence to the subject and assist forward in 
housing construction everything calculated to 
improve sanitation and the health of the people. 
We have a set of rejected plans here which show 
the separate bathroom with lavatory and bath. 

Morrison, Incram & Co., Lrp. 

[*,* Our correspondents say we show and 
extol plans which show the bath in the scullery 
and no lavatory. This is quite possible, for 
there are other points to consider besides these. 
But as to the placing of baths, it is obvious a 
mining district calls for a special plan. In the 
study of economy we might well rule the lavatory 
altogether out, as the sink and bath provide 
‘ vatory accommodation. We are well aware 
hat “ rejected” designs have separate bath- 
rooms but we may safely assume that such 
plans are not always rejected and in the future 

Some of them may contain the excellent 
Spartan” bath manufactured by our corre~ 
Spondents.—Ep. ] 





A Danger Passed. 

Sir,—In a recent issue of the Spectator 
es interesting information was furnished by 
; Emile Cammaerts, touching a recent scheme 
~ the restoration of public buildings in Belgium 

estroyed by German military exuberance. 


The German governor, Von Bissing, proposed 
that this work should be carried out by a 
German architect—already selected—who was 
to be paid a commission of ten per cent. on 
the cost, credits up to three-fourths of the 
expenditure being granted from the “‘ Belgian 
Budget,” ¢.e., from funds extracted from the 
Belgian people; the balance to be found 
by the various communes. The communes 
did not respond, and civiisation has been 
spared the success of this project. 

This brings to mind a proposal that was put 
forward some two years ago for the rebuilding 
by German architects of historic edifices 
destroyed by the enemy in the Champagne 
district of France. On this an American writer 
remarked that we are here furnished with an 
additional reason for clearing the Germans out 
of France as quickly as possible. One tragedy 
is enough. F. H. A. HarpcastLe. 


[*.* We agree with our correspondent. 
One tragedy is enough !—Ep. ] 





Patents. 


Sir,—Patentees are badly hit at the present 
time. A fee is payable on application for a 
patent, another when it has been accepted, 
another when it is sealed, and again at the end 
of four y ears from date of application, and thence 
annually at an increasing rate up to fourteen 
years, when it expires. 

Owing to Government restrictions many 
materials required for working them are dis- 
allowed, and the patents of no value for the time 
being. Many valuable patents are being aban- 
doned for want of means to pay the recurring 
fees. 

An act of justice would be to postpone all fees 
on patents obtained in and since 1914 for two 
years, if it were proved that no profits have been 
realised owing to this restriction on the supply 
of materials. s. &. 





Police Plans. 


Str,—I invite your attention to the follow- 
ing remarks reported by the Western. Daily 
Merc ry to have been made by Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt in the course of a trial for house- 
breaking. It is therein stated that certain 
plans had been prepared by the police, and 
the judge remarked to the jury, “‘ The police 
are now taught to prepare plans. Excellent, 
@ surveyor saved at every trial like this.” 

We are expecting peace at any moment, 
and with it the restoration of our civil privi- 
leges, including that of blowing whistles. 
If his lordship’s suggestions are generally 
adopted, the citizen who requires a set of 
plans and does not wish to employ an afchi- 
tect, will only have to put his head out of a 
window and blow a police whistle, in order 
to attract the attention of someone who has 
been taught to prepare plans. Whether he 
will secure such services without payment 
remains to be seen. What a storm there 
would be if it was suggested that policemen 
should be taught to give legal advice to save 
lawyers’ fees, yet that is much more within 


' their province than preparing plans. 


Architects and surveyors are a long-suffer- 
ing lot, and put up with a good deal, but it 
does seem to me that some notice should be 
taken of the matter and some protest made. 
It seems hardly in good taste, to say the 
least of it, that an eminent judge should go 
out of his way to belittle the services of 
members, of a profession as ancient and 
honourable as the one which he adorns, and 
that he.should suggest to the jury and, 
through them, to the public, who want very 
little coaching in this direction, how they can 
save professional fees. 

Is it not time that the question of educating 
the public in the functions and scope of the 
architect should be taken in hand ? 

C. McArtuur Butler, 
Secretary, Society of Architects. 


s 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK: 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. 


Louis Raemaekers at the Fine Art Society. 
In last week’s issue we referred to the E hi- 
bition of the Royal Society of Water Colour 
Painters—the 17lst E hibition of this old 
society, which dates back to 1804. The level 
of work in the present exhibition is technically 
a high one, which may be accounted for by the 
fact that the exhibitors here are memters of 
the Society, and this work may be said to 
divide itself naturally into two classes—that of 
the men for whom water-colour is their special 
art, and those who, often as Royal Academicians, 
use habitually oil-colour, but make occasional 
e cursions into the other medium. The first 
class, which includes Robert Little (R.S.W.), 
Robert Allan (R.S.W.) and Russell Flint 
(R.S.W.), is naturally the most important 
here. This does not imply any disparagement 
‘of the paintings of Henry Tuke (R.A.), 
Cadogan Cowper (R.A.), George Clausen (R.A.) 
and John Sargent (R.A.), who come to this 
medium with the advantage of a fresh outlook. 
In viewing such an exhibition as this critically 
—which is not very easy, from its excellence— 
one seeks to differentiate and to look for new 
points of departure. In our opinion, these 
last find their strongest e pression in the w rk 
of a group of painters which includes 
Mr. Thorne-Waite, Harry Watson and Russell 
Flint. Beautiful as is the art of th ~ resident, 
Mr. Alfred arsons (‘‘ C ttager’s Lilies”) and 
perhaps in a less degree of Mrs. Allingham, 
this highly finished work belongs to the older 
school, while the youger school is advancing, 
consciously or unconsviously, towards greater 
freedom and looseness of handling; and also 
—especially. in Harry Watson’s “ Bathing 
Place and Bank and Trees "—towards ter 
brilliancy. The same appears in Mr. Thorne- 
W aite’s numerous and beautiful paintings, 
while between these two groups a number of 
artists are progressing on the old lines and 
showing admirable work such asthatof Lamorna 
Birch, Moffat Lindner, Matthew Hale and 
Sir Ernest Waterlow. In figure work, Lord 
Shepperson and Caley Robinson are to be noted 
each in their individual line; and Cadogan 
Cowper has a brilliant study, ‘‘ Eve,” which is 
so rich, so brilliant, that it suggests quality of 
oil-colour. 
Louis Raemaekers needs no introduction to 
the London public. His marvellous cartoons 
have been exhibited already in the Fine Art 
Society with marked success, and have done 
good service to our cause in the war. The 
subjects of these cartoons still follows the drama 
of the great war which is being unfolded before 
us; and again, the Kaiser does not escape 

lightly. The very first cartoon, “ My Avowed 
and Unconditional Ally,” shows him Posting 
to the figure of Christ, and is justified by the 
constant and blasphemous introduction of the 
Almighty by that monarch, in support of his 
most nefarious designs. He appears again in 
‘* Driven by Devilish Lust for Power,” and 
with the Crown Prince, in “ These Christmas 
Speeches,” and many other pictures of the 
series. The artist touches other themes in 
‘* The English Strikes” and “ Paris Children’s 
First Communion,” “ Sweet Jesus, do ask the 
Pope to Protect Our Procession as Well,” and 
in the vigorous group of “* Japan to the Rescue 
But what is of spevial interest in 
this exhibition are the war studies in the next 
room, painted at the actual front, and not the 
least interesting of these the water-colour first 
impressions which have marvelious lie and 
actuality. 

We reserve till next week’s notice a collection 
of water-colour studies of the colleges of Oxford, 
which opened on Saturday last at the Twenty- 
one Gallery in the Adelphi. 


 —— 
i aid 


Lake Haweswater. ; 
The Manchester City Council have approved 
of the scheme for acquiring Lake Haweswater, 
Westmorland, at a cost of £8,00),00) sterling, 
to extend the water supply of the city. 




















Presidential Address. 


THE opening meeting of the new session of 
the R.1.B.A. was held on Monday at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, the President, in the Chair. 

Following the transaction of formal business, 
the President delivered his opening address :— 

LapIES AND GENTLEMEN,—When we look 
back upon the years which have passed since the 
great catastrophe overtook us, and compare our 
outlook at each of our annual opening meetings 
with that which lies before us to-day, there is 
substantial reason for congratulation. We 
have always been able to contemplate the future 
with confidence, and each of the annual 
addresses has concluded with the hope and ex- 
pectation of peace being once more with us 
during the succeeding twelve months. Looking 
back over that dreary period of hope deferred, 
we are now able to see events in something 
approaching a true perspective and to realise 
that those years have been occupied in organisa- 
tion and preparation for the wonderful events 
which we are witnessing day by day. We meet 
under the happiest auspices, seeing before us a 
definite prospect of an early conclusion of the 
sacrifices and horrors from which we have been 
suffering, and we are able to look forward to the 
restoration of peace within a measurable time— 
a peace which we all hope and trust will be 
lasting and permanent, “‘ broad based upon the 
people’s will,” and so inspired and regulated as 
to lead to the happiness and prosperity of the 
whole world, whose ideals have been uplifted 
and purified by this long period of suffering and 
trial. 

We stand to-day at the threshold of a new 
era. Our whole system and scheme of life have 
been dislocated and virtually destroyed. In- 
dustry, commerce, and society must be recon- 
structed and reconstituted on a new plan to 
meet the altered conditions. We have the 
opportunity of making a new beginning, and it 
is for us to approach the complex problems 
which face us with open minds anxious to build 
upon a sure and solid foundation, endeavouring 
to keep all the various factors before us in due 
and proper relation. , 


Reconstruction and Control. 


Reconstruction is the comprehensive word 
which expresses the problem which faces our 
country in every industry, calling and profes- 
sion. In our own case, the practice of our art 
during these years of war has been almost 
entirely in abeyance. We have had to submit 
to restrictions greater than those imposed upon 
any other profession, and we have done so cheer- 
fully and willingly. Our -younger members 
have with one accord diverted their energies 
from the arts of peace to those of war, and while 
we are proud of what they have accomplished, 
we remember with sadness, though with grati- 
tude, those who have fallen in the struggle. We 
shall welcome those who come back to us and 
endeavour to make their return to peaceful 
occupations as easy as maybe. 

I have alluded to the restrictions which have 
been placed upon our work, which have borne 
very hardly on most of us. We have submitted 
without complaint because we knew that it was 
necessary and essential to divert the whole 
energy and resources of the Empire to the one 
purpose of defeating a thoroughly organised and 
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well-prepared enemy. With the restoration of 
peace that necessity will exist no longer, and we 
feel that we should not be asked to bear longer 
than is vitally necessary a special burden which 
other members of the community do not share. 
It will be within your recollection that early in 
the present year a general meeting was held 
here at which a resolution was passed for trans- 
mission to the authorities asking that on the 
conclusion of peace all such restrictions should 
be removed forthwith. That resolution was duly 
conveyed to the proper quarter. 

Following that, a conference of architects, 
surveyors and builders was held for the purpose 
of considering some of the problems which will 
arise after the war, at which a similar resolution 
was passed, pointing out that the abolition of 
control in all matters relating to building, and 
particularly in materials, is the best means of 
stimulating production, which is of most vital 
importance. That resolution was conveyed 
to the Minister of Reconstruction by an influen- 
tial deputation, and the considerations which 
had influenced our opinion were fully explained. 
We were received most sympathetically, but not- 
withstanding our efforts I gather that some 
measure of control or restriction is to be im- 
posed, though there is reason to believe that it 
will be of such a nature as to bear as lightly as 
possible upon the community and that its 
relaxation will be so rapid as to allow of a speedy 
return to normal conditions. 

The necessity for some control is apparently 
dictated by the shortage which is anticipated 
in certain building materials, more particularly 
timber, which is mainly an imported product. 
Whether this shortage will be really so acute 
as some of us think is open to question, but, 
however that may be, the view is that measures 
should be taken to divert the supply available 
towards the most necessary and urgent national 
needs. This is quite a logical attitude, but it 
seems to some of us that control is not really 
essential, at all events in such building works 
as do not require materials of which there is a 
serious shortage. 

The supply of timber from the Baltic, which 
has hitherto been our main source of supply, 
will probably be greatly restricted for some 
time, and it will be necessary for us to look to 
other countries. In this connection I wish to 
call your attention to the exhibition which is 
installed here of timber from the United States 
and British Columbia, timber which is in no 
sense inferior to that we have been accustomed 
to use and which is available in unlimited 
quantities, assuming that the question of 
transport can be satisfactorily provided for, 
which I am assured will be the case. I need 
not remind you of the invaluable assistance 
and loyal support which have been freely 
afforded us by our great Dominion of Canada, 
in common with all our other colonies and 
dependencies. They have poured out blood 
and treasure without stint or limit. Surely 
it is our duty as well as our interest to support 
the staple industry of the Western States as far 
as may be practicable. I commend to all 
architects the careful consideration of this 
exhibition, and would urge them to provide 
for the use of such timber so far as may be 
possible in the buildings they are about to be 
engaged upon. 

Demobilisation. 


The same conference to which I have above > 


alluded passed a resolution dealing with 
demobilisation, which urged that architects and 
surveyors should have priority of release from 
military service on the ground that their work 
is a primary necessity for the reconstitution of 
the building industry. A deputation conveyed 
this resolution to the Ministry of Labour, and 
I believe that our suggestion will be acted upon, 
and that the Institute will be asked to co-operate 
in carrying it out. : 

A difficult problem confronts us in the re- 
settlement of architects who will be returning 
to civil life, more particularly those who were 
but partially educated in their profession and 
those whose studies were interrupted. It is a 
very serious matter for these young men to 
have lost four years of study and to have the 
date of their qualification put forward to that 
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extent. While it is, of course, essentia] that 
they should be thoroughly qualified by 4 
proper period of study and experience, ever 
facility must be given them to acquire th, 
requisite proficiency in the shortest possible 
period, and this matter has engaged the atten. 
tion of the Board of Architectural Education 
who are making such concessions as may ke 
possible. For such men as will be released 
from the Army without any professional training 
I very much doubt whether architecture can 
be regarded as a desirable profession for them 
to enter, unless they are in a position to devote 
something approaching to the normal years of 
study to their qualification. 


The Ccttage Competition. 


You are aware that about a year ago, at the 
instance of the Local Government Board, we 
instituted a competition amongst architects in 
England and Wales for designs for houses for 
the working classes to be’ built immediately 
after the war by Local Authorities. Such houses 
have hitherto been built mainly by speculating 
builders, without the intervention of an archi- 
tect, but it is now felt that the problem is 
worthy of more serious consideration than it 
has received. The programme of our com- 
petition was carefully drawn up, and was con- 
ducted in conjunction with our allied societies 
in six separate centres, so arranged as to 
embrace the whole of England and Wales. 
The response made by the profession has been 
most gratifying, and most of you, no doubt, 
have seen the results exhibited on the walls of 
our. galleries. Designs of four different types 
of houses have been selected in each centre, 
and these are to be published at once in book 
form with descriptive letterpress. 

It was not to be expected that such a com- 
petition would produce anything very original 
or revolutionary, for the problem is of too 
simple a nature to allow of it. The real solution 
lies in a carefully considered balance of parts— 
in fact, a compromise in which the importance 
of each feature is duly weighed and given its 
correct relative position. I think many of our 
selected designs have very fairly secured this, 
though I would not say that any individual design 
is not capable of improvement in sume par- 
ticular. One of the main purposes which have 
been served by the holding of the competition is 
to identify architects more fully than has 
hitherto been the case with this class of building, 
and I have some confidence that Loca Authorie 
ties will, in most cases, recognise that it is to 
their ultimate interest, both financially and 
otherwise, to employ independent architects to 
carry out these undertakings. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that in future these 
houses, which from their number and universal 
distribution form so large a feature of our town 
and countrysides, must be pleasant to look 
upon, healthy to live in, and carefully studied 
in their arrangements, while at the same time 
being economical to build. In order to secure 
these virtues great skill and mature knowledge 
are essential in the designer, probably in 4 
greater degree than is required for a more 
complex and expensive building. The very 
simplicity of the problem enhances its difficulty. 

Following the competition we have suggest 
to the Local Government Board the desirability 
of actually erecting a small number of these 
cottages in a readily accessible position neat 
London and furnishing some of them ready | 
occupation, so that they may be inspected as Fi 
criticized by all those who are interested = 
serve as a general guide to those who are = 
to promote housing schemes. It is felt tha 
by no other means can a really satisfactory 
solution be arrived at, for mere ae 
cannot convey the same impression 4s the 
actual object in being. I am happy ae 
that this suggestion has been accepted, an ee 
are now considering the details of carrying 
the project with the least possible delay. 


The Status of the Architect. 

i i i ivity i legiti- 
During the period of inactivity in the /es) 

mate exercise of our profession, we are taking 


. . *_* . ” tus 
the opportunity of inquiring into the sta 
of Airy sere—ve 4 It is felt that, although the 
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course of study and attainment required to 
equip an architect to carry out his duties 
efficiently is at least as severe as that required 
for other professions, from many causes the 
eneral public do not appreciate his position 
adequately. A very large amount of building 
is carried on either without an architect or 
under an entirely unqualified practitioner, 
thus bringing the profession into disrepute and 
Jeading to many abuses. The policy of the 
R.1.B.A. has been for many years to insist 
upon a very thorough course of training and 
education to qualify for membership, but 
unfortunately a large number of architects 
do not submit themselves to this course and 
consequently do not belong to us; indeed, the 
difficulty of admission may be said to act as a 
deterrent. 

Is there any means by which the building 
public may be enabled to distinguish between 
the qualified and the unqualified ? 

Is it practicable, short of actual compulsion, 
to ensure that every man who seeks to enter 
the profession shall be properly qualified by 
education and training to carry out the duties 
of his position to the satisfaction of his client 
and the benefit of the community ? 

Have we, hitherto, properly correlated and 
adjusted the relative importance of the practical 
business and scientific side of our work with 
the historical and artistic aspects ? 

Can any steps be usefully taken to organize 
and unify the profession ? 

These and kindred questions are now being 
carefully considered, and the views of those 
competent to give opinions are being collected 
and noted with a view to so ordering the policy 
of the Institute as to lead to a general improve- 
ment in the position of the profession. 

In this connection it is felt that architects 
have not hitherto adequately taken their part 
in public affairs, on many aspects of which 
they are peculiarly qualified to speak. We 
ought to have our representative in Parliament, 
and there are few local bodies which would not 
be strengthened by the addition of an architect 
member, who would concern himself with the 
building projects of the district and its amenities. 

I should like to see every town and village 
with its Amenity Committee consisting of those 
residents who are interested in its history, 
monuments and antiquities. I would have 
every new building or public improvement 
subject to the criticism and to some extent to 
the control of such a body. Here is a wide 
field for the activity of architects and one which 
would enable us to forward the education of the 
public in artistic questions which are generally 
lost sight of and submerged in the purely 
practical and utilitarian aspect. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
congratulating our respected member, Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, on his election as Sheriff of the 
City of London. He and his father before him 
have had a long connection with the R.I.B.A., 
and it is gratifying to us to see him holding this 
post of high honour in our venerable city. 
We wish him every success during what 
promises to be a very memorable year. 


Law of Light and Air. 


Most of us have, I imagine, at various times 
during the course of our practice, been con- 
fronted and obstructed by the difficulties 
arising from our absurd and illogical laws 
(or absence of laws) in respect of light and air. 
As matters stand at present, an owner of 
property who wishes to rebuild is liable to be 
prevented from properly developing his site 
within the limits of the Building Acts by the 
dominant rights of adjoining owners acquired 
simply by lapse of time, and without any 
payment, consideration or purchase. This is 
a very serious disability and leads to the 
mutilation and crippling of many fine buildings. 
So far as I know, no other country suffers 
from such a condition of the law. 

The Council have considered whether any 
steps can be taken to amend the law (without 
of course interfering with any rights already 
acquired), and the draft of a Bill has been 
prepared, the object of which is to prevent after 
a date to be fixed the acquisition of any in- 
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defeasible rights over adjoining property 
merely by the lapse of time. The present 
moment appears to be a favourable time for 
putting forward such an amendment, as it is 
understood that shortly after the conclusion of 
Peace, a number of alterations in various laws 
are to be put forward, with a view to simplifying 
matters and avoiding needless litigation. I need 
hardly say that a full opportunity will be given 
to members to discuss this propsal in a general 
meeting at an early date. 


An Adequate War Memorial. 


Now that Peace appears to be so near to us, 
the question of an adequate war memorial is 
pressed upon us more insistently. The events 
of the past four years are so close to us that we 
do not realise the magnitude of the achievement 
which is to be commemorated, how narrowly 
humanity has escaped a colossal catastrophe, 
and how great and complete is the victory which 
is now being secured. Consider how Paris 
commemorated the Napoleonic epoch in the 
vast scheme of which the Place de la Concorde 
is the centre, and how Italy, (far from being a 
rich country) recorded her war of liberation in 


the Victor Emanuel Monument in Rome. . 


Yet the events which these memorialise, great 
as they were, sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance beside the present great world upheaval. 

Surely we can and shall be able to find some 
means which shall mark for all time in a great 
and Imperial manner the part which our 
Empire, widespread and world-wide, has taken 
in these events ; some great scheme which shall 
rise above and beyond a mere project of estate 
development, affording a promising field for the 
activities of the speculative builder. Such a 
scheme should be centralised in some great 
monument of a character to excite the imagina- 
tion, and providing a field for the adequate 
commemoration of the share which every 
portion of our Empire has taken. 

I venture to suggest that the scheme for new 
Charing Cross Bridge and its approaches and the 
removal of the station to the Surrey side of the 
river is such a project ; with proper support by 
the nation at large it is capable of being 
developed into a truly imperial scheme, worthy 
in every way of the great events which are now 
developing. 

The Royal Academy has recently very 
properly established a Committee of Artists to 
assist in the initiation and execution of war 
memorials, a very necessary and useful office if 
we are to avoid former failures. Could not this 
Committee, enlarged perhaps, and put on a 
somewhat broader basis, take into considera- 
tion the question of this great national memorial, 
and prepare under its aegis a definite project 
which would be put forward with all the authority 
of the entire and united body of all the artists 
of the Empire? What is wanted,{I think, is some 
such definite proposal, and it is needed without 
delay. There is no reason why we should wait 
two or three generations for the realisation of 
the scheme. It should be carried through 
with the enthusiasm and energy which the war 
has called forth, and while the great struggle is 
fresh in our memory. 

I fear I have detained you too long, but I am 
sure you will see that we are confronted with 
many grave problems whose solution will 
demand all the wisdom we can command, The 
coming year is to be one of the most eventful 
in all history, and on the decisions to be taken 
will depend the welfare and prosperity of future 
generations. We look forward to the imme- 
diate future with high hope and confident ex- 
pectation, feeling that we have passed through 
the worst days of trial and anxiety, and that we 
may at last emerge into a‘period of peace and 
prosperity. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hare, said he thought he could 
speak for the whole of the building industry, 
when he said that they would insist that the 
present restrictions should be removed forth- 
with upon the cessation of hostilities. It was 
possible that they might be short of a few raw 
materials for a time—timber and certain metals 
and they must be prepared probably for some 
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measure of allocation as regarded them on 
account of the difficulties of transit ; but that 
shortage would soon cease if supply and demand 
were left free to mutually adjust themselves. 
They heard bland assurances that it was in- 
tended to remove control as soon as possible, 
but he confessed to some mistrust. The officials 
in charge of monstrous departments which had 
sprung up had come to consider themselves 
essential, and strong rearguard actions would 
be fought to delay their suppression and to 
safeguard their stores. Very soon there would 
be a general election, and the most determined 
assurances should be required of all candidates 
that those departments should be abolished root 
and branch. Although architects criticised one 
another and their work very openly and very 
freely, as a profession, he was thankful to say, 
they were almost entirely free from jealousy. 
The custom which prevailed among them of 
open and loyal competition by means of sub- 
mitted work had taught them to give and 
receive hard knocks without bitterness, for 
there was no place for intrigue or for improper 
influence in anonymous conflict. 


Mr. Perkins Pick, in seconding the motion, 
said they had been suffering for a long 
time behind the clouds andjnow that the sun 
was breaking through they ought to receive 
some benefit from it. ing the past four 
years architects had suffered perhaps more than 
any other portion of the community. Their 
work had not been appreciated and they had 
altogether been neglected. He could not think 
that that had been an advantage to the com- 
munity, because he believed that a very large 
portion of the work which had been carried out 
by great public departments would have been 
carried out better and cheaper and in much less 
time had architects been consulted. Although 
they did not wish to unduly grumble, he thought 
they were entitled to air their grievances and 
to place them before the various Government 
Departments in due. time. In the great struggle 
which had come upon the country they knew 
that everyone must make sacrifices, but as far 
as their profession was concerned they con- 
sidered that they had been ‘unduly hard hit. 
In regard to the question of restrictions referred 
to by the President it. was evident to all of them 
that some restrictions would be necessary for 
a period at any rate after the termination of the 
war. Otherwise those—and he was afraid 
they would be a considerable number—who 
clamoured unreasonably to get possession of 
building materials would receive undue prefer- 
ence and it was against that undue preference 
that some restriction must be placed upon the 
restricted quantity of building materials which 
would be available. With regard to the cottage 
competition, he believed that was one of the 
best investments the Government had ever 
made in a small way, and on the other hand’it 
was one of the best things the Institute had ever 
done to have gained the confidence of a great 
Government Department to assist them in that 


_ very useful work. The President had referred 


to the anomalous position of the law re- 
garding light and air, a subject which had been 
a crying shame during the whole of his (the 
speakér’s) life. There was hardly a man — 
them who had not come into close contact’ wit 

instances of iniquity and injustice brought about 
by the lack of law in that respect, and he was 
confident there were thousands of windows now 


‘acquiring a light to which they were not entitled. 


If the President and the Institute could bring 
about an alteration in the law, it would be"an 
immense benefit to the community and would‘be 
appreciated by everybody who had to deal with 
that very difficult subject. He was reminded 
that during the whole existence of the Institute 
up to the present all the Presidents had been 
selected from the Metropolis. He would throw 
it out as a suggestion that the time ought not to 
be far distant when they would find a Provincial 
member in the Presidential chair. 

The motion was carried. 

The President announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on Monday, November 18, 
when Mr. W. Dunn will read a paper on “A 
Housing Scheme at Chepstow.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pencil Sketches in the War Zone. 


These illustrations are from pencil drawings 
made by Mr. Thomas Batterbury, architect. 





Peninsular and Criental House. 

This drawing, exhibited in this year's 
Ac d>my, shows the premises in Cockspur-street, 
recently purchased by the P, & 0. Company 
for their West-end offices, 14, 15, 16, Cock- 
spur-street, 8.W., as intended to be altered. 

At present the P. and O. Company has been 
dispossessed by the Ministry of Munitions, but 
it is hoped that they will leave the premises 
taken by them shortly, as it is important that 
the shipping work 0° the c »untry, and especially 
that connected with our Indian Empire and the 
various dominions in the East. and Australia, 
should be well represented. The P. and O. 
Company has now with its allied lines a fleet 
approaching two million tons, and its servioes 
embra e every part of the eistern hemisphere. 

In the same building wil ve located the West- 
end agency of the British India, the Now 
Zealand Saipping C mpany, the Union Steam 
Ship Company of New Zealand, the Federal 
Line, the Mercantile Steam Ship, now all 
insorporated under the one management of 
the P. and O., under the chairmanship of 
Lord Inchcape. 

It is intended to take down the dark granite 
front on the ground floor, as too characteristic 
of the late owners, and to replace it by a new 
design, as shown, in grey Aberdeen granite and 
bronze. A feature in this will be two figures, 
exceeding life size, at the entrance of the P. and 
O. office, representing Britannia and Asia. 
These are now being modelled by the sculptor, 
Mr. E. G. Gillick. It is also contemplated to 
modify the interior of the Jarge shipping office, 
and in particular to complete the same by 
paintings illustrative of the history and 
development of the P. and O. during the last 
eighty years. These designs are in course of 
preparation in con‘unction with the architect 
of the building, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.1.B.A., 
of 10, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Business Premises, Nottingham. 

This property is a portion of an island site 
bounded by the Great Market Place, Cheapside, 
High-street, and Smithy-row, the greater 
part of which belongs to the Corporation, and is 
occupied by the Exchange and Shambles. High- 
street and Cheapside are proposed to be widened ; 
the new Bank uildings shown on the right of the 
sketch have been set back toa new building line. 

Mr. 8. W. Gibbons, the owner of this site, 
proposes to erect these buildings to perpetuate 
old Nottingham, but at the same time to give 
an up-to-date, well-lighted commercial building 
which such a central site demands. The archi- 
tect is Mr. William R. Gleave, A.R.I.B.A., 
8, St. Peter’s Church-walk, Nottingham. 








Pavilion for Gateway Park, Minneapolis. 


We give some interesting illustrations of 
the Pavilion for Gateway Park, Minneapolis. 
The sketch indicates its location, and the 
photographs show the details of the, design. 
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AN EMPIRE WAR MEMORIAL SCHEME. 





On October 31 a meeting was held at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, for the public pre- 
sentation of the scheme for an Empire War 
Memorial designed by Major C. J. C. Pawley. 
Lord Leverhulme presided at the opening, and 
the chair was afterwards occupied by Sir Alex. 
Stenning. 

Lord Leverhulme said they were met together 
to consider a scheme which had been prepared 
by Major Pawley, who for the last twenty years 
had been considering the area embraced in the 
scheme. He was desired by Major Pawley to 
say that he handed over the whole of his work 
and designs and drawings as a gift to the nation 
and offered his free services as might be required 
for the consummation of the Empire War 
Memorial. Major Pawley offered the scheme 
for friendly criticism or otherwise. He desired 
it to be an inspiration, but he did not wish that 
the plans and drawings should be considered 
as set in cast iron or that a well-wisher of the 
scheme should be debarred from making sugges- 
tions in any way. They had done far too little 
in this country and especially in ‘«ndon for 
great ideals in architectural effects. It was 
true they had produced the Victoria Embank - 
ment, of which every member of the British 
Empire was proud. Why should they not 
continue on broad lines to make London not 
only the finest city in the Empire, but in the 
world? The possibilities of London were 
greater than ever were those of Athens or Paris 
or other European cities. London had size and 
also a great, noble river running through the 
centre, which had been neglected and the banks 
made the dumping-ground of ignoble buildings. 
It had been said that the finest investment ever 
made by any city was when Paris entrusted the 
reconstruction of its streets to Haussman, and 
to-day she received a return of hundreds per 
cent. on the costs from the visitors who came. 
He was confident that none of them wished to 
approach the matter on the ground of mere 
financial returns, for while sound finance must 
be the basis of every sound scheme, yet there 
were other things to think of in life than £ s. d. 
The municipal bodies took care of the health of 
the citizens by schemes of sanitation, but it 
was also their duty to look to their sovls and 
inspire the citizens with grand ideals. In the 
past churches had largely been the inspiration 
architecturally that nations had had, but if they 
went centuries back they saw what was done at 


Athens when it was no larger than some of the 
villages around London to-day. It had been 
computed that the sum spent by the wise 
councillors of Athens on public buildings would 
in present day figures amount to 500 million 
pounds sterling. To ask that such a sum 
should be spent on London would lead some 
people to callthem mad. He ventured to think 
that future generations would not think them 
mad for doing such a thing, but they would 
wonder at the madness of the savagery which 
had led one nation alone to spend 7,000 millions 
on the present war. If they could find all that 
money they could equally find the trifling 
millions required to make London an inspiration 
to the Empire. Every visitor to Edinburgh 
admired the splendid planning of that city, and 
the same feeling was induced in the visitor to 
Adelaide and Ottawa. 

Major Pawley addressed a few remarks to 
the meeting and was followed by Mr. R. C. R. 
Nevill, who gave details of the scheme and 
illustrated his remarks by lantern slides. The 
scheme, together with illustrations of the 
designs, have already been given in the Builder. 
Sir Robert Perks having spoken, Mr. Granville 
Smith moved: ‘hat this meeting, having in- 
spected the plans prepared by Major Pawley for 
an Empire War Memorial, and having heard an 
explanation of his scheme, expresses approval 
of his proposals and resolves :—(l) That an 
Association be formed to promote the scheme ; 
(2) That the Association be called the Empire 
War Memorial League; (3) That an executive 
be appointed to organise the constitution and 
business of the League; (4) That the following 
gentlemen be elected as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, with power to add to their 
number: Lord Leverhulme, Hon. Sir Arthur 
Stanley, M.P., Sir Robert Hadfield, Sir Robert 
Perks, Sir Alexander Stenning, Sir Woodman 
Burbidge, Rev. Canon Rawnsley, Mr. Sclomon. 
J. Solomon, R.A., Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. 
Edward Duveen, Mr. Herbert K. Dyson, Mr. 
R. C. R. Nevill, Major C. J. C. Pawley, and. 
Mr. &. F. Ridley; (5) That the Executive 
Committee be requested to approach H.M. 
Government, the London County Council ana 
the Westminster City Council and ask them to 
take the necessary steps to carry out the scheme. 

Mr. Conrad Dressler seconded the motion 
and it was supported by Mr. W. Perxins Bull 
and Sir A. Stenning, and carried. 
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TOWER, THE CLOTH HALL, YPRES.—FROM A DRAWING BY MR. THOMAS BATTERBURY, ARCHITECT. 
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BERZY LE SEC, NEAR SOISSONS.—FROM A DRAWING BY MR. THOMAS BATTERBURY, ARCHITECT. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, NOTTINGHAM.—MR. W. R. GLEAVE, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.” 
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INTENDED ALTERATIONS TO PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY'S OFFICES, COCKSPUR 
MR. ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.R.!.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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TOURNAI CATHEDRAL: SouTH CHANCEL AISLE.—FROM A DRAWING BY MR. THOMAS BATTERBURY, ARCHITECT. 
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THE BUILDER. 


A NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE.—VI. 


By W. R. LEeTHasy. 
WALLS, ARCHES AND VAULTS. 


Tae Watt.—The materials of which 

walls have been built, from mud to marble, 
and the methods of assembling these materials 
together must be passed over. The volume 
of matter which might be gathered under 
this one heading is enormous. Only the 
principal expelients for strengthening walls 
can here be referred to. 
(:A wall may be strengthened by battering 
or by spreading the base with plinths. It 
may have added piers or buttresses, and 
these may be square, rounded, or angular A. 
Another method of giving a wall greater 
stability is to bend its course while main- 
taining its thickness. The circle and apse 
are very strong forms. The lateral walls of 
Orvieto Cathedral are bent outwards into a 
series of apres —~——~—>-, and some 
old English garden walls were built 
thus ~~~ —"—.._ Breaking the side walls 
of a big architectural cell into very flat 
angles, one to each bay, may be suggested as 
a possibility. 

VauL’s aND ARcHES.—We were brought 
up to see in arches one of the great marks of 
style, There were round arches which were 
“(‘lassic” and pointed arches which were 
“Gothic,” but in my time there was no 
reasynable account available of what William 
Morris. called the greatest of human in- 
ventions. 

Arches were conceived as made up of 
perfect wedyes of hard material, when in the 
world of fact “‘ arches” have been continuous 
and laminated as well as jointed. We have 
hardly even now any analysis of the fo'ms 
of arches, although Sir Christopher Wren 
remarked in his day of, the stability of 
vaults. “No author hath given a universal 
rule, nor hath considered all the various 
forms of arches.” 

We supp»sed, I think, that the vault and 
the dome were developments from the arch, 
but the reverse is true. Thearch is in truth 
a short vault; and the arch ot wedges was 
evolved from the curved mud shell. Pro- 
bably the primitive germ of the dome is 
earlier than either. 

The form of vault and arch which is at 
once the most primitive and the most scien- 
tific of all, the tall half of an ellipse or other 
long conic curve was never brought to our 
notice ; it had not been received into sanc- 
tioned architecture, “Classic” or Gothic ” 
The ordinary pointed arch—which was 
occasionally used by the Rumans in bridge 
work—took the place of the conic-curve 
arch, becaus-, when the arch came to be 
erected in masonry instead of in brick, all 
the stones might’ be cut of one pattern 
except at the apex. 

It was the constant effort of vault and 
arch builders to minimise or omit centering : 
this is another point which has not been 
sufficiently brought to our notice, partly 

cause we live where wood has been plenti- 

ful, and partly, I think, because we are a 
little blunt minded. In any case the logical 
perfection of building methods hardly in- 
terested us while we were entrepreneurs of 
the styles a sort of building hairdressers 
tather than great. constructors. 

. These workmen’s experiments to rear 
vaults in the air are a kind of athletics or 
. least dynamics of building—-the mere 
story of it is stirring to the imagination of 
abe builders. First there was the 
yo erg expedient of leaning back the thin 
ge bricks against the end wall of a 
ree vault, so ///////. Then the Romans, 

n & comparatively light boarded centering, 
raipthened it gradually with courses of tiles 

aid flat like paving, and backed this up with 


concrete. It must’ be remembered that 
practically all Roman vaults and domes are 
of concrete. They also formed vaults of 
hollow pipes, end inserted in end, and 
passing from side to side in rows touching 
one another. Two or three layers of these 

ipes were then consolidated in concrete. 
Pats were also used embedded in concrete. 
Here in Britain, at Bath and other Roman 
sites, vaults have been found formed of box- 
tiles made in the shape of voussoirs. 

The dome in the Palace of Diocletian, at 
Spalato, has the bricks arranged so that the 
surface is divided into a number of sectors 
forming a scale pattern 225=S>. This, I 
think, may mean that each scale was com- 

leted one at a time around the circum- 
erence. In London we see pavings at 
crossings laid in such scales—possibly (can 
anyone tell me?) so that all the space within 
reach may be laid at once before the pavior 
artist moves to another centre. 

The constant effort after economy of means 
led up to the development of the mediaeval 
ribbed vault. Ribs in principle are arches 
at intervals, which become “centres” for 
the rest of the vault in which they are 
ultimately incorporated. Much, I think, 
might be done along this line of making the 
“ceutering” (possibly of iron) a permanent 
part of the completed vault, or I dun’t see 
why we should not have cast-iron ribs bolted 
in sections.* Again the superstition was 
general that ties to arches were not — 
respectable, although old builders used them 
with the greatest franknexs. The Chapter 
House at Westminster was contrived as a 
wonderful umbrella of stone maintained by 
eight strong iron bars, from the centre to the 
angles ; visible and taut as the cordage of a 
ship. ‘Sir G. G. Svott’s good taste could not 
tolerate this when he re-erected the vault, 
so by an exped ent, followed also at the 
wonderful Albert Memorial, a concealed 
structure was devised in the roof and the 
vault was hung up to this. At Salisbury, 
where the Chapter House followed the type 
of construction of that of Westminster, the 
iron ties were actually cut out as not in accor- 
dance with nineteenth century thirteenth 
century-ism. So strange and subtle are the 
“twistifications” of fine taste! In an age 
of style-simulation, even the real things had 
to he re-made into shams ! 

The possibilities of vaulting are endless. 
Thus tunnel vaults have been applied to a 





long cell transversely, as at the nave of the 
Cathedral of Tournus. This example seems 
to have b. en derived fr m Eastern prototypes. 


* For Roman expedients see Choisy’s admir- 
able ac_ount. 
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In some later Eastern vaults this principle is 
developed so that in the several bays the 
vaulting cells do not rest horizontally 
on the transverse arches, but follow the 
curve of the latter from springing to 
crown. This suggests that something might 
be made of concrete vaulting, having 
large corrugations AAA. The pyramidal 
vaulting of the church at Loches was 
a startlingly bold experiment. I spoke 
before of a planning game; a still more 
exciting exercise should be the vaulting 
game to those who have acquired a fair pre- 
liminary knowledge of the rules and the 
“moves.” I give herea sketch of the sort of 
thing I have in mind: say 100 feet span. 
The vaulted cell seems to be an essential 
in any highly developed school of building. 

Domes.—The most perfect of architectural 
cells are probably those covered by domes, 
the dome being the most simple and primi- 
tive of all means for erecting structures of 
one material throughout. Homogeneity of 
material seems to be essential in monumental 
work. I hope we may even get back to solid 
dwelling houses once more, and out of these 
man--tyes and packing cases. 

Dome lore ix a very fairy story of 
construction. Known examples practically 
begin with the Pantheon, a concreted mass 
of brick with one single eye to light the 
interior void. Sta Sophia, with its enormous 
“ pendentives,” and the coronet of windows, 
is, perhaps, even more wonderful. The 
small dome of SS. Sergius and Bacchus is 
most suggestive from the way a gored form 
is adjusted to the octagonal basis. The 
early mediarval Baptistery of Florence seems 
to be the prototype of modern domes with 
lanterns ; it is also a very perfect piece of 
construction : low segmental vaults slanting 
upwerds against the ne convert it 
externally into an octagonal pyramid, which 
is overlaid with marble slabs. The Baptistery 
at Pisa has a tall, parabolic central cupola 
rising from a ring of pillars and the vault 
around the aisles slants up against it, 
This seems to be a variation of the Floren- 
tine scheme. Then the great dome of 
Floren'e Cathedral is constructed with 
double shellx, connected with radiating webs 
—a dome of cells. This masterly scheme 
doubtless depended on the study of the 
Buptistery. In the East many wonderful 
d.mes were erected, of which the form 
approximated to the cone, as may be seen 
by sketching a diagram thus: Divide 
the height of a low cone (say right- 
angled a) into two parts; below, at the 
distance of say one of these parts, draw a 
horizontal line; drop perpendiculars from 
the ends of the slanting lines; now round 
away the junction between the upright and 
slanting lines. In some cases the conical 
form was maintained without modification. 

At St. Paul’s, Wren supported his heav 
lantern on a tall cone of brick, witha nas | 
domical top ; but perhaps even a more power- 
ful expedient was the inclination of the 
walls of the internal drum above the 
Whispering Gallery. The application of the 
series of domes to the bays of the nave is 
also most ingenious, the penetrations are 
semi-circular in one direction and elliptical 
in the other. A modern dome at Malta, of 
larger span than that of St. Paul’s, was 
simply built’ by a master mason without 
any centering. Some muvudern domes in 
America have, I believe, been built of layers 
ot tiles, after a South American method. 
Mr. Bentley’s domes, at Westminster, erected 
in two thicknesses with stiffening webs 
between, deserve consideration as honest 
structural experiments. 

The geometry of domes and pendentives 
can only be glanced at The pendentives 
may be coutinuous with the cupola or the 
cupola may be complete above them, or a 
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drum may be interposed. Pendentives them- 
selves are of various forms: for instance, 
their plan for a square area may be a quadrant, 
not only at the top, but at every level from 
the point of springing, or the courses of 
walling may be gradually approached on each 
side of the avgle. One ingenious form is to 
form the dome of four half cones with their 
points at the four angles, making thus a 
squinch dome. 

Modern means of construction would seem 
to make it easy to build domes pierced with 
windows. For such a purpose it would be 
reasonable to use glass in a more structural 
way than is usual, having the windows, like 
our pavement lights, set with glass prisms. 
Sinall eastern domes over baths are often 
yierced with little apertures filled with glass 
like bottle ends. 

Such a consideration of the development 
of the great building factors makes it plain 
that there has been only one architecture 
over all the earth during all time— the 
Universal style, the practice of which it is 
our duty toresume. I am anxious to suggest 
the romance of building adventure open to 
us when we turn from the old gloomy 
dogmas and rituals of architecture. 


er. 
>? 


THE INSTITUTE OF SCOTTISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN !HE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Tne Chairman of the Building Materials 
Supply Committee under the Ministry of Recon- 
struction recently heard statements in Edinburgh 
by Mr. William Kelly, architect, Aberdeen, Mr. 
T. F. Maclennan, A.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh, and 
Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, architect, Edinburgh, 
appointed for this purpose by the Institute of 
Scottish Architects. ‘lhe representatives con- 
sidered that the supply of materials, and possibly 
of labour, during the “‘ transition period ’’ would 
fall short of the requirements, and that priority 
would have to be accorded for a time to construc- 
tional work and building operations of certain 
kinds. Among these were ship-building, the 
extension or erection of factories, and houses for 
the working classes and those engaged in pro- 
duction. Preference might be necessary for a 
time for the extension or erection of schools and 
other educational institutions, and for public 
buildings essential for the general welfare of the 
community. Further claims should be dealt 
with alike, but they suggested that claims for 
expenditure on war memorials (even to those 
not of direct utility) should receive special 
consideration. In dealing with claims for 
priority, Government control was essential, but 
such control should come to an end as soon as 
possible, and the control should be decentralised. 

To provide for increased production of the 
necessary building materials, those who were 
formerly engaged in the production of building 
materials should as soon as possible be returned 
to civil life. Some proportion of the shipping 
available after the war should be set aside for 
wood carrying. Plans and other arrangements 
tor building must be in readiness beforehand. 
To that end architects, draughtsmen, and sur- 
veyors should be among the first to be returned 
to civil life when military requirements permit. 

In their opinion the present excessively high 
cost of building is due not only to the high price 
of materials but to the unduly high rates of 
wages. They recognised that the increase in the 
cost of living and the smaller purchasing power of 
money, together warranted large advances on 
pre-war rates, but the standard had risen out of 
proportion to these causes. 

They believe it to be in the interests of the 
country that Govermnent control of materials 
and labour should cease at the earliest noment 
after national interests no longer demand such 
support, and that the cost of building will 
codities to be artificially higher than it should 
be as long as there is interference with the free 
distribution of building materials and with the 
conditions of employment. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


OFFICIAL REFEREEF’s Court, OcToBER 15. 
(Before Mr. Pouiock.) 
Jolly & Son, Ltd. v. Llewelyn. 
Contractor’s Claim for Work. 


This action, the evidence in which was 
taken at Bath, was resumed on Tuesday, 
October 15, in London, when counsel on both 
sides addressed the Court and judgment was 
given. 

Messrs. Jolly & Son, Ltd., who are con- 
tractors, furnishers and decorators, of Bath, 
sued Sir Leonard Llewelyn, of Malpas Court, 
near Newport, for balance of account, amounting 
to £7,312 for building and decorating work 
done, and furnishing at, Malpas Court. The 
defence was contract and excessive charges. 

Mr. Hudson, K.C., in the course of his 
closing speech for the defence, said that his 
case was substantially that the charges of 
the plaintiffs were excessive and unreasonable, 
and that to some extent they were covered 
by contract. The claim was a remarkable 
one, as it consisted to a large extent of day 
work accounts. Although the contract was 
for £5,786 17s. 6d., day work account came 
to considerably over £4,000. The substantial 
answer made by the plaintiffs to the defendant’s 
suggestion of excessive charges was that, in 
employing Messrs. Jolly to do the building 
work, he must have known that they were not 
builders and would have to employ builders 
and charge an extra profit. In other words, 
the suggestion was that if customers chose 
to employ Messrs. Jolly to do building work 
they were fools and must be content to pay 
for their folly. In accordance with the terms 
of the lease, the defendant had to do certain 
repairs at Malpas Court, in addition to which 
he desired to make certain changes and improve- 
ments in the premises. In response to his 
invitation he received three tenders for the 
work, and plaintiffs were eventually employed, 
although their tender was not the lowest 
and their figures seemed to have undergone a 
certain amount of growth, as they often did 
in such cases. As to the alleged knowledge 
that they were not builders, he (counsel) said 
there was evidence that enquiries were made 
as to what facilities they had for carrying 
out building work, and from the fact that they 
undertook to carry it out it must be assumed 
that they were capable of carrying it out. 

Mr. Disturnal, replying for the plaintiffs, 
said that Messrs. Jolly were deliberately chosen 
to do the work, although it was known that 
their charges were higher than those of others, 
because Sir Leonard liked their methods and 
believed in their skill and artistic merit. More- 
over, the work was done under conditions of 
exceptional difficulty, owing to the shortage of 
labour, notwithstanding which it was satis- 
factorily completed to time. 

Mr. Pollock, in giving judgment, said it 
appeared that Sir Leonard deliberately chose 
Messrs. Jolly to carry out the work, knowing 
that their charges were considerably higher than 
those of the two other firms who had tendered. 
The only questions now in dispute were those 
relating to the extra work and the furnishing. 
It was a misfortune that the case had been 
dealt with by Sir Leonard in the way in which 
he had dealt with it. He originally appointed 
Mr. Page as his architect—a gentleman of 
position, who still remained his architect— 
and if the matter had been left to him an 
enormous amount of expense might have been 
saved. But for some reason or other, Sir 
Leonard declined to avail himself of Mr. Page’s 
services in this matter, and handed over the 
question of the proper price to be paid to 
another professional gentleman, the result of 
which was that an enormous document was 
brought out, giving details of some 750 items 
which had not been of much benefit to the 
parties, but had resulted in prolonging the 
litigation. Looking at the matter as a whole, 
he (the Referee) came to the conclusion that 
the sum claimed was a fair and proper sum 
to be paid by Sir Leonard. There seemed to 


have been no unreasonable charge made iwith 
regard to the items for work done, and it dig 
not appear to be the fact that any unreasonable 
profit had been charged. He thought the claim 
as adjusted was fair and reasonable, and 
therefore gave judgment for the plaintiffs 
for £7,221 9s. 9d. with costs. r 4 

Judgment was entered for the plaintiff 
accordingly, with an order that the £5,009 
paid into Court by the defendant should be 
paid out to the plaintifis in part satisfaction, 





OFFICIAL REFEREE’s Court. 
(Before Mr. VEREy.) 
Bradshaw v. Priestley. 

Action for Dilapidation. 

In this action, the plaintiff, as freeholder of 
certain houses at Great-Turnstile, Holborn 
claimed from the defendant, who was the 
lessee of two of the houses, the sum of £160 5s. 6d 
for dilapidation, the allegation being that he 
had allowed the premises to fall into decay 
contrary to the repairing clauses of the lease 
under which he held. It was alleged that the 
roof was neglected, so that the rain-water 
penetrated the structure and caused interna] 
damage, and that two of the chimney stacks 
were so much out of repair that they required 
rebuilding. ‘ 

The defendant said that he had rebuilt the 
chimney stacks and had repaired the roof as 
far as he was able with sand and tar, he having 
found it impossible to procure new zinc. He 
also said that he had reconstructed the chimney 
stacks and if he had been given time he would 
have been able to do more. 

Mr. Harvey Divall, architect and surveyor, 
of 35, Bucklersbury, said that for twenty years 
he had acted for the Bradshaw Estates, which 
consisted of a large number of houses. In 
October, 1917, in accordance with instructions, 
he surveyed the premises occupied by the 
defendant, which consisted of two shops on 
the ground floor and flats over. He found that 
the exterior was in a very neglected condition. 
External painting was due, according to the 
lease, in 1916, but it did not appear to have 
been done, and the pointing of the roof had 
not been touched for years. The span roof had 
also been neglected for years, the tiles being 
out of line and loose. The whole of the roof 
was, in fact, in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
and to put it right would cost £10 18s. It was 
true the chimney stacks had been rebuilt, but 
they were both of them shorter than they were 
before—one by two feet and the other by one 
foot. Certain other repairs had been effected, 
but they were not in accordance with his 
requirements. The ceilings were in a sodden 
and defective condition, owing to the percolation 
of rain-water through the roof. He knew it was 
a troublesome thing to get zinc now, because 
it was necessary to get a Government permit; 
but that would be granted in urgent cases, 
and this he thought would be regarded as an 
urgent case. There was a lead-lined cistern on 
the roof when he made his last inspection in 
July last, but when he went to the premises 4 
few days ago he found that the cistern had 
gone. It would cost about £15 to replace it. 
It was in a dilapidated condition and com- 
pletely worn out and he thought it likely 
that it had been condemned by the sanitary 
authorities. Witness also said that the brick- 
work was very bad in places, allowing the 
weather to get into the structure. He added 
that no application had been made to him for 
an extension of time, and that his total was 
based upon prices which prevailed in 1917. 
It would cost a good deal more now. 

The Referee, after hearing the evidencé 
on both sides, gave judgment for the plaintiff 
for possession as asked for with rent due an 
£150 damages in respect of the repairs. By 
arrangement between the parties, it was 
further ordered that if the defendant did the 
repairs within three months to the satisfaction 
of the plaintiff's surveyor, he should have 
relief from the judgment in respect of the 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN 


THE BUILDER. 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS.* 


By A. H. BARKER, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc. 
Lecturer in Heating and Ventilating Engineering, University College. 


Heating by Pure Radiant Heat. 
Now let us consider an incandescent hot 
body in the mi tdle of a closed space and sup- 
ose by some means the hot budy is prevented 
from warming the air of the room. It depends 
on the nature of the walls how much of that 
heat is retained in the rvom itself. 

Take an extieme case: Suppose our room 
was like a greenhouse, without any furniture 
whatever, entirely surrounded by a kind of 

Jass perfectly transparent to heat rays. 
Then the presence of this extremely hot 
body in the middle of the room, although 
it might distribute so much heat in the 
radiant form as to scorch anybody standing 
exposed to it, need not warm the air ot the 
room at all. Take away the hot object and 
the room would instantly become as cold as 
before. All the heat emitted has been lost as 
quickly as it is given off. 

If, however, round this brightly glowing 
object we place a screen of black cloth, the 
heat from the body would be caught by the 
screen, and the air of the room would be 
at once heated not by the rays, but by the 
hot screen, because the rays would be inter- 
cepted by the screen, which would become 
hot, and the contact with the hot screen 
would warm the air. The air of the room 
might thus become very hot. If the hot 
body is now removed the room would not 
become instantly cold. It would cool only 
gradually by the cooling of the air. 

Now suppose the walls of the room are 
formed not of glass but of ordinary brickwork 
material. The heat does not pass through 
the walls as radiant heat, but impinges on and 
is partly absorbed by the walls. Only a part 
of the radiant heat is so absorbed, and a good 
deal of this portion isconducted away through 
the walls, and is directly lost in the outer 
air. Some, however, is reflected from the 
walls justas by a looking glass. The different 
proportions in which the heat is transmitted 
and reflected clearly make the matter ove of 
great complication. Suppose the room con- 
tains furniture, the air then becomes warm 
by coming into contact with furniture warmed 
by the radiant heat, and then coming into 
contact with the cold windows and walls 
gets cooled again. The air itself need not 
pass out of the room but only the heat, just 
as in the ease of the bucket of hot water. 

It follows that a room of the same size 
heated by the same size of fire is not by 
any means necessarily heated to the same 
temperature. It depends on the amount of 
glass, the quality of the walls, the amount 
and disposition of the furniture, and various 
other matters. Itis indeed an extremely com- 
plicated matter, which I have already spent 
many years in endeavouring to investigate. 

So much for the radiant and air heat 
Which is lost by leakage through the sub- 
stance of the walls. This loss goes on all 
the time whether there is anv ventilation or 
not, just as heat will continually escape from 
our bucket whether there is any water leaking 
or not. 

_We have also to remember the other cause 
of heat loss, which consists in the leaking 
in of cold air into the room, and the leaking 
out of hot air. This is the process which is 
called ventilation. It is, of course, different 
from the leakage of the heat itself through 
the walls. 


Every cubic foot of fresh air which comes ° 


into a room involves driving out a cubic foot 
of warm air already in the room, which 
carries its heat away with it. The room 
which is freely ventilated is, therefore, very 
cold, because the heat is carried away by the 
air as quickly as it comes in. 





* Continued from page 282, November 1. 


Comparison of Effect of Heating by Warm 
Air and by Radiant Heat. 


Now let us briefly consider the difference 
in effect between a room heated by heating 
the air, and one heated by the radiation from 
a bright fire. In the first place we have the 
difference in appearance, which is too obvious 
to need comment. Most persons will find an 
open fire very much more comfortable than a 
radiator, because it looks more cosy and com- 
fortable, and not all the talking in the world 
will get over that fact. 

The physical difference essentially is that 
with air heating the temperature in all parts 
of the room is approximately the same. 
There may be a ditference of one or two 
degrees, but generally speaking the tempera- 
ture is uniform all over the room heated by 
warm air, except near the floor, and this is an 
important exception. 

here is generally a layer of very cold air 
on the floor, like a pool of water, in a room 
heated by warming the air, the reason 
being that the air immediately on its being 
heated becomes lighter than cold air, and 
rises to the ceiling, and stays there until it is 
cooled. The cold air becomes denser and 
heavier than the warm air, and sinks to the 
floor and remains there. 

Now, unfortunately, to have cold feet is 
very bad, physiologically speaking, because 
it has certain effects on the course cf the 
blood which produce a stuffy feeling in the 
head, and this is probably the reason why a 
room heated by hot air is generally found to 
be “stuffy ” and probably producesa tendency 
to take cold. 

The radiation from a glowing fire, on the 
other hand, is scattered indiscriminately all 
over the place, and keeps the floor warm as 
well as the walls, and warms this layer of 
cold air along with the rest of the air in the 
room, especially where there is a heavy 
carpet. The surface of the carpet retains 
all the radiant heat which falls on it, and 
prevents the feeling of cold feet. 

There are, however, exceptions even to 
this rule, which is that the fire heats the 
chimney flue and so causes much greater 
interchange of air in the room than does the 
air-heating process. The fire, therefore, instead 
of warming the air, on the whole tends to 
make it cold as a whole, the colder layers of 
the air as before sink to the floor, and where 
they are warmed by the carpet. 

If we could get pure radiant heat without 
this exaggerated ventilation, radiant heat 
would be much more efficient for warming a 
room than it is with an open fire. 

There is yet another consideration. Ac- 
cording to physiologists it is not good for the 
human organism to live in a perfectly uni- 
formly warm atmosphere. It is much better 
to have the temperature in a room variable 
than constant, because the constant changes 
of temperature keep the nerves awake. 
Uniformity produces sleepiness; puts the 
nerves to sleep. It is essentially for that 
reason that we go to bed in order to sleep. 
We cover ourselves with sheets and blankets 
so as to maintain a perfectly uniform condi- 
tion over the surface of our bodies. Some 
of us even stuff our heads beneath the bed- 
clothes, because we find instinctively by 
experience that, however bad it may be as 
regards breathing pure air, it produces a dull 
monotony of temperature, which conduces to 
putting our nerves to sleep. Constant change 
of condition: produces healthy skin reaction 
and increases the vitality and powers of re- 
sistance to disease. of all kinds. 

A hot open fire in a room in which the air 
is cold gives room for any amount of change 
of condition, which is necessary to nervous 
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activity. It is found, too, by experience that 
in a fire-heated 100m the difference. in tem- 
perature between the head and the feet is 
considerably less as a rule than in a rooni 
heated by hot air. If we measure, as we do 
in the laboratory, the amount of heat lost 
from the surface of our bodies in different 
positions in the room we shall find that with 
a fire-heated room the variation is very much 

reater than with a room heated ‘by hot air, 

ut the difference between head and feet is 
less with a room heated by radiation than with 
one heated by air. 

On the other hand, rooms heated by hot 
air, if they are heated thoroughly and well, 
are distinctly more coustertable where it is 
necessary that every part of the room shall 
be available for comfortable use. We all 
know the fire-heated room where it is impos- 
sible to sit at the table near the window to 
write a letter, for instance, because it is too 
cold. 

In an office, or business place, or a room 
occupied by a number of persons the neces- 
sity for some form of air heating is very 
pronounced. 


Comparison of Practical Methods of Room 
Warming. 


I now propose to discuss briefly the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
methods of heating a room. These methods 
are so various that it is somewhat difficult to 
give a concise account of them. I have 
already discussed generally the advantages 
and disadvantages of heating by warm air 
and by radiation respectively, so far as these 
two means can be separated. 

The purest practical methods of heating 
by radiation are by coal fire and gas fire 
respectively. These two means, however, 
do not heat exclusively by radiation, since 
some of the heat produced by the combustion 
of the fuel must of necessity find its way into 
the surrounding structures. Of this heat it 
is probable that about 5 per cent. of the total 
heat in the fuel comes into the room in an 
ordinary fireplace as convected or air heat. 

This proportion, however, varies a good 
deal with the character of the grate. Some 
grates are deliberately made with the object 
of getting as large an amount of heat into the 
room, as convected heat, as possible. Such 
are the Galton grate and some others of a 
similar type. 

In these a passage is formed at the back of 
the stove through which the air can find 
access to the hot back of the fireplace. A 
flue is formed so that the heated air is 
delivered into the room, Other and more 
ordinary forms of grate warm the air by 
direct contact to a greater or less extent, just 
as a gas fire does. 

In some forms of gas fire probably about 
15 per cent. of the heat in the gas usually 
comes into the room as convected heat. In 
round figures 50 per cent. of the total heat in 
the fuel is radiated in a good modern gas 
fire, the remainder Pt seit into the 
chimney. We may take - representative 
figures for a coal fire as follows :— 

Of the total heat in the fuel 25 per cent. 
comes into the room as radiated heat, 55 per 
cent. goes into the chimney, either directly 
or in the form of warm air taken from the 
room itself; perhaps 5 per cent. is direct 
convected heat, the remainder 15 per cent. 
serving to warm the brickwork round the fire. 
If the fire is in an outer wall the latter is 
very largely lost ; if in an inner wall the 
stored heat in the brickwork serves to keep 
up the temperature of the house higher than 
outside for a considerable period. 

We shall consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of these means of heating in 
respect of :-— 

(1) Their cost. 


(2) The rapidity with which the effect can 
be produced, 
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(3) Their uniformity. 
(4) Of their hygienic value. 


The methods which we shall so consider 
will be :— 

(1) The ordinary open fire with modern 
grate. 

(2) The ordinary modern gas fire. 

(3) The anthracite stove. 

(4) The radiator, 

(5) Heating by naked gas flames, including 
in this section what is called the gas 
radiator. 

(6) Heating by water or steam heated 
radiator. 

Some yearsago I drew upa table of relative 
costs which was printed in an article of mine 
published in “ Nature” of December 30th, 
1915. Having been experimenting ever 
since that time on this very qustion I do 
not see any substantial reason for any con- 
siderable alterations in the per entage figures 
I then gave, but the prices of fuel have heen 
so transformed since that time that perhaps 
a fresh calculation is called for with fuel at 
present day prices. 


Table VI. 


RevatTivE Cost or ContTinvovus HEATING oF 
AveraGE Room (2,000 Cusic Fret) at 
PRESENT PRICES. 





‘ ost per year 
of 200 days at 
10 hours per 
day a\erage. 


£3 16.0 


Cost 
per hour 
Pence. 


Cost 


Kind of heat. of 
fuel 


| 





0.455 
1.28 £10 14 


£3 4 
£1 15 


. | 45s. ton 
. | 4s. 1,000 


Coal Fire 

Gas Fire. . 

Naked GasFlames ) | 
(Gas Radiators) }| " 

Anthracite Stove | £3 ton 
Do., continuous | 


{| 8d. unit 
(|) 24 unit 
Heat } 


2.95 
0.15 


Electricity 

Radiator 
(coke) 

Day and night.. | 


42s. ton £1° & 





0 
0 
0 
day and night | | 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





This matter of cost, however, cannot be 
considered irrespective of all other considera- 
tions. It may well be, for instance, that in an 
expensive decorated room the total cost of a 
coal fire is higher than that of a yas fire on 
account also of the additional dirt, dust, and 
destruction of fittings end the like. It is 
‘obviously impossible to formulate any 
general rule in this sense apart from the 
cort of fuel. 

We are on fairly safe ground in saying 
‘that for continuous heating and considering 
only the cost of fuel the cost of a gas fire is 

rhaps three times as oo as that of a coal 
fire at present prices. I have already quoted 
the resons leading to this calculation, and 
for the purv: se of establishing by an example 
I comlucted a special experiment in the 
laboratory, in which a . tire was lighted 
and kept for a whole day, and the effect 
noted. 

On the following day the gas fire was 
removed, and « coal fire was kept going all 
day with the obj-ct of producing a similar 
effect in the laboratory to that produced by 
the gas fire. It was impossible to produce 
an identical effect because a c-al fire is in its 
very na'ure inconstant, whereas a gas fire 
is by its very nature constant in intensity, 
It would, however, be possible to mimic the 
effect of a coal fire by suitably regulating 
the gas fire so as to produce as nearly as 
possible an identical effect, except in regard 
to the distributieu, which cannot be con- 
trolled. It would also be possible to keep 
the coal fire to an approximately constant 
intensity by feeding it at very short intervals. 


(Zo be continued.) 


TITE BUILDER. 


HOUSING AND THE PENNY 
RATE. 


WE take the following from a memorandum 
prepared by the Executive Committee of the 


National Housing and Town Planning Council 


and submitted for the consideration of the 
Local Authorities in the Greater London Area :— 

Local Authorities throughout the country 
are almost without exception agreed in asking 
that additional grants shall be given, as a rule 
and not as an exception, in aid of housing 
schemes, to secure that the burden falling upon 
Local Authorities shall not exceed the proceeds 
of a penny rate, and they are, moreover, 
unanimous in holding the view that the limita- 
tion shall be operative not only before the 
period of valuation, but after as well. The 
Government, on the other hand, refuses to give 
a definite pledge that this limitation shall be 
operative in all cases. ‘There seems, however, 
to be substantial ground for assuming that in 
practice this limitation will be granted ... . 

The most significant declaration is tha 
made in the second paragraph of the declara- 
tion of the Government. In reading this 
paragraph it is clear that the Home Cabinet 
has recognised the overwhelming force of 
municipal opinion behind the demand for the 
limitation to the penny rate, and have 
therefore placed the decision in the hands 
of the Local Government Board, and not in 
the hands of the ‘Ireasury. It will be of 
service to point out, moreover, that if the 

Government did not desire that the limitation 

should be the rule they would not have used 

the words “‘ generously exercised ” relative 
to the discretion vested in the President of 
the Local Government Board. 

In view of these and other considerations, 
the Executive Committee have come to the 
conclusion that they should urge Local Authori- 
ties to regard this decision of the Government 
as likely to mean in actual working that their 
appeal has been granted, and on the strength 
of the declaration given above they suggest that 
Local Authorities should prepare adequate 
schemes and submit their estimates and balance 
sheets to the Local Government Board. In 
giving this advice the Committee think it 
desirable to make clear the fact that the stage 
in which these estimates and balance sheets 
have to be submitted is a stage prior to that of 
placing the work in hand. 1f Local Authorities 
find, therefore, that the burden to be placed 
upon them is too onerous to be accepted by the 
ratepayers they can, if they so desire, modify 
their schemes before they are carried into effect. 
The Committee desire also to point out that 
Local Authorities will act wisely in developing 
a spirit of co-operation with each other in 
regard to this, as well as other matters, relative 
to the preparation of schemes, and should 
support each other in pressing for complete 
equality in financial treatment between all 
Local Authorities. 

At a later stage the Executive Committee 
will submit proposals relative to methods by 
which the L~cal Authorities in the area can be 
kept fully informed as to the terms asked and 
secured for schemes by separate Local Authori- 
ties. It is felt that not the least of the services 
to be rendered by the new Committee will be 
that of thus linking up in close and helpful 
co-operation the Local Authorities in the area. 
Given this co-operation it is believed and hoped 
that the Local Authorities will secure from the 
Government substantially what they desire in 
regard to the limitation of the burden to the 
penny rate, and with this clearly in their minds 
the Executive Committee have decided to 
endorse the following resolution passed at the 
joint meeting of members of the District 
Executive Committees and the General and 
Technical Committees of fhe National Housing 
and Town Planning Council :—“‘lhat in view 
of the general recognition that the victory of 
the Allies is now definitely assured and the vital 
importance of also winning victories at the close 
of the war on the ‘ Home Front,’ this Committee 
is of opinion that without delay the Council 
should enter upon a great educational campaign 
with the direct object of stimulating and per- 
suading Local Authorities to speed up their 


‘ of Art was the most suitable. 
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housing efforts and to compete with each other, 
in a wise spirit of emulation, in preparing 
schemes adapted to the needs of their districts, 
and of such a character as shall material] 
advance the standards of comfort and life of the 
people in their areas.” 

The Committee have endorsed this resolution 
because they feel that although the Government 
have not fully met the views of Local Authorities, 
and although, asa result, many Local Authorities 
will feel discouraged and disinclined to take 
vigorous action, there is a third party to be 
considered, viz., the returning soldiers. Their 
housing needs are of a most pressing kind, 
and in view of the debt which, as a nation, we 
owe to those who have served their country 
so finely and so well, the Committee take the 
view that whatever disagreements there may 
be as to terms between the Government and the 
Local Authorities, these should be subordinated 
to the fulfilment of the duty so eloquently 
expressed by the Right Hon. Walter Long, 
M.P., in receiving the deputation from the 
National Housing and ‘Town Planning Council 
in September, 1916, when the first steps in the 
preparation of the first post-war housing policy 
were taken. 


— 
>—— 


THE ESTATE MARKET. 


A m»DERN freehold in Kensington-court is to 
be offered by Messrs, Alex. H. ‘li urner & Co. on 
November 25, and leasehoids in Hyde Park- 
square and Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, at an early date, by Messrs. Elliott, Son 
& Boyton. Blocks of town houses in Knights 
bridge, with a freehold ground rent of £2,000 
a year on Trevor-square, will be sold at the Mart 
on November 19 by Messrs. Trollope and Messrs. 
Harrods, Ltd. Many town houses and other 
properties are to come under the hammer of 
Mr. Joseph Stower on November 28 by order of 
executors. Mr. Willett will sell various resi- 
dences on November 26, including one in 
Cadogan-gardens, by order of Lord Carnock. 

City, Oxford-street, and other freeholds and 
leaseholds, yielding a gross income of £4,000 a 
year, are to be sold at Tokenhouse-yard, on 
December 10, by Messrs. Garrett, White & 
Poland. Other investments, in Tottenham Court- 
road,and elsewhere, await offers on November 19, 
through Messrs. Rutley, Vine, & Gurney, and 
Messrs. Henry Holmes & Co. Corner freeholds 
in Soho and four shops in Lambeth will be sold 
on November 14 by Messrs. Daniel Watney 
& Sons. 

Sir E. A. Lechmere has instructed Messrs. 
Thomas Walker & Sons (York) to sell Whitwell 
Hall, a mansion in the Gothic style, and 2,000 
acres, at Barton-le-Willows next month. The 
late Lord Tollemache’s trustees have directed 
Messrs. Provis & Sons to sell locally at an early 
date 144 lots on the Mottram estates, Cheshire. 
Messrs. Horatio Lane & Smith, at Derby, on 
November 14, will offer licensed and other 
premises in that town. ‘The date of offering of 
the Childs Ercall estate, Salop, has been fixed 
by Messrs. Parber & Son for November 28, at 
Market Drayton. The 3,300 acres have a rent 
of over £4,550 a year. 
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Designs for a Certificate. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council, the Fire Brigade Committee reported 
that they invited, from pupils at the Council’s 
schools of arts and crafts and other persons 
in the Council’s service, designs for a new 
certificate of commendation tor members of 
the staff of the fire brigade. As a result 
twenty-nine designs were submitted. and the 
Committee formed the opinion that the design 
submitted by Miss G. M. Chambers, a pupil 
of the London County Council Clapham School 
The design has 
been modified in certain respe ts at the sug- 
gestion of the Council’s architect, and the 
Uommittee are making arrangements for its 
reproduction. Lieut.-Col. C. B. Levita, M.V.0O,, 
a member of the committee, offered the sum of 
£5 for the best design submitted, and this 
amount has been forwarded to Miss Chambers. 
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THE BULLDER. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY.—VI. 


To make recommendations upon the questions 
of Scientific Management and Restriction of 
Costs is another of the subjects proposed for 
consideration by the Industrial Council for the 
Building Industry. It is one of the most com- 
plex and difficult questions to solve, but upon 
its solution depends much of the future prosperity 
of the industry. 

Scientific management in the fullest sense 
touches every part of the business ofa builder 
and every person in his employ. It concerns 
the design, of his. works, the way the various 
parts are planned so as to facilitate the most 
perfect continuity of process, and how adapted 
go as to maintain the health and fitness of those 
who work in them, their situation in regard 
to delivery of supplies or of output, and to 
a plentiful and convenient supply of labour. 
It has to do with the business and financial 
methods under which the undertakings are 
conducted, the system of costing, and the 
methods of estimating and of obtaining. work 
and the classes and varieties of output under- 
taken. 

In the case of a building business there is also 
the field work—that is, the work carried ‘on at 
a distance from the central establishment, where 
a different set of conditions prevail and where 
special methods are required to produce. 'satis- 
factory results. 

There may be some employers who consider 
that these are matters in which they are wholly 
or primarily interested and that this is not a 
question for the Industrial Council, but that 
would be a short-sighted view. Any employer 
who has ever tried to introduce scientific cost- 
ing methods into his business will remember how 
frequently he has come up against the human 
factor in the shape of indifference, or passive or 
active hostility, in various departments, some- 
times from managers or foremen, sometimes 
from clerks and still oftener from workmen. 

A works may be well managed and equipped 
with the most modern machinery and labour- 
saving appliances, but unless the human factor 
is prepared, trained, and willing to operate those 
facilities to the best advantage there will not 


be the economy effected that there ought to be. - 


In past times, when there was an overplus of 
labour, driving methods may have done some- 
thing to overcome human inertia in such 
matters, but in the coming time the shortage of 
labour in our industry will render those methods 
impossible ; and yet it is that shortage combined 
with an expected high demand which makes 
scientific management, coupled with the hearty 
goodwill thereto of the personnel of a business, 
Something, more urgently necessary than ever. 

Reduction of costs is an important object 
sought by scientific management, but by no 
means the only one, as has been indicated by 
what has gone before. In seeking to reduce 
costs the whole scheme of the management 
should be surveyed ; to concentrate upon those 
reductions which depend for their achievement 
upon increased personal effort by employees, 
and neglect the rest would be an error which 
could hardly fail to arouse hostility, because the 
workmen would be apt to feel they were to be 
exploited for the benefit of others. 

The Council could doubtless make certain 
broad recommendations which would have a 
general application, but in the last resort every 
individual business would have to have special 
detailed consideration if any real improvements 
= to result. 

The general recommendations might include 
such Suggestions as :— 

“ That in every building business the employer 
and his workpeople should take counsel cusiler 
and appoint a joint expert committee to survey 

Whole management and to enquire into the 


cost of the output at various stages with a view 
of ascertaining where improvement could be 
effected and then agree upon the appropriate 
means of making it. The findings of this com- 
mittee would apply mainly to the individual 
business. : 

“ That in each district or town the organised 
bodies of employers and operatives shold 
similarly investigate the more general questions, 
such as the local transport facilities, the special 
training of certain pivotal men required in 
scientific management, the methods of testing 
the cost of work so faras they affect the work- 
people to whom they may be applied, the 
question of extra remuneration for practical 
suggestions yielding better results or for extra 
effort applied to the attainment of a special 
object. 

“ The recommendations of such a committee 
would apply to all the businesses represented by 
the respective organised bodies.” 

But it seems to the writer that the Council 
itself will also need to get down to the human 
characteristics which underlie the relationships 
subsisting between the various individuals who 
are brought together by the exigencies of their 
calling and try to make recommendations which 
will remove the antagonisms which have come 
into being under the conditions of business as 
they have hitherto existed. 

Let us consider the conditions under which, 
in the past, the employer has had to work. 
He has, like every worker, to earn his living 
and maintain and bring up a family. 

Somebody had to be found who had sufficient 
enterprise to provide buildings of one kind or 
another for the needs of the nation, and no one, 
least of all a workman, would grudge such a 
one a fair reward for his enterprise. 

The conditions, however, under which he 
must do this have been that he must estimate 
beforehand the cost of the proposed work and 
submit tenders therefor in - competition 
against other builders. The lowest estimate 
being customarily accepted, the successful 
competitor must then take all risks of weather, 
labour troubles, supplies and delivery of 
materials, war and the like, and hand over to 
the building owner the building complete to 
the last detail by a given date or pay the penalty 
for non-fulfilment of the contract. As time 
went on the tendency was for the competition 
in regard to price to become ever fiercer, as the 
employer, like the workman, resented being 
exploited for the benefit of the capitalist 
building-owner, he tried to protect himself 
by giving the narrowest interpretation he could 
‘to his obligations under the contract. This 
the building-owner countered .by increasing 
the stringency of the conditions of contract, 
and increasing competition forced contractors 
to bow to the yoke. 

When demand was plentiful the contractors 
could get rather better prices ; but when it was 
slack, they often had to take work at a loss. 
The writer has known an important building 
firm, the partners of which, as the result of a 
whole year’s work, had only earned the wage 
of a labourer, entirely owing to the low prices 
at which they had been obliged to take work. 

The competition was so severe, especially for 
large contracts, that the prices at’ which they 
were taken rarely showed any margin of profit 
on the cost of labour and maierials and over- 
head expenses, the only profit obtainable being 
the discount for cash payments for materials 
if the firm had a sufficient capital to enable it 
to pay promptly. 

Under such conditions employers necessarily 
had to exercise rigid economy in every direction 
and to do their utmost to obtain the maximum 
return in output from the labour they employed. 
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When labour refused to answer to the! call 
employers were apt to feel aggrieved and to 
think that labour was not living up to the 
conditions implied in the contract of service, 
viz., to render a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. 
Let us turn to the conditions under 
which the employee has had to work. 
At one time he had to compete with his 
fellows for employment, as the contractor 
still has to do, and the employer generally 
preferred to accept the lowest offer. 

Eventually, labour decided that competition 
of that kind must be put a stop to, as a matter 
of self-preservation ; and by means of collective 
bargaining price-competition was largely elimin- 
ated, but in times of slack trade there still 
remained personal competition because there 
were several applicants for every job that 
offered. In times of brisk demand, labour 
could succeed in obtaining better wages and 
sometimes improved conditions, but occasion- 
ally had to submit to a reduction of wages 
when trade was bad. 

The worst enemy of labour in the building 
trade was the casual nature of the employment. 
No man was sure of a job from day to day, especi- 
ally when demand was slack. The need for 
rigid economy compelled employers to pay off 
men whenever the progress of the works per- 
mitted. The more progress made the sooner 
labour would be got rid of and there was no 
guarantee of further employment. 

In such circumstances labour naturally felt 
it was being exploited and made a convenience 
of. It was, in fact, treated less favourably 
than was the machinery and plant of the 
employer, which was retained and upkept 
when not in use, so asto be ready when wanted, 
wh reas labour was left o sink or swim until 
it was again needed. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, 
like the employer, labour gave. to its contract 
of service the narrowest interpretation possible 
and refused to lend itself, more th n it could 
help, to exploitation by employers. 

It is evident from these considerations that 
both employer and employee are much in the 
same boat and are victims of similar forces. 
Their interests are fundamentally identical, 
in so faras both need protection against those 
forces, though in different degrees. The way 
to an understanding would seem to be that 
they should both recognise the true inwardness 
of their position and consider what ways are 
open to them of jointly bettering their respective 
conditions. Both need to earn their living 
and desire to be assured of a decent 
standard of life; both are penalised by the 
casual nature of building operations, both have 
been victims of the evils incidental to unres- 
tricted competition, and both have felt the 
deadening moral effect of being compelled, 
in self-defence, to interpret their contractual 
obligations in a narrow and parsimonious 
spirit. 

Those are the questions to which, in the 
writer's opinion, the Industrial Council will 
have to find an effective answer if real progress 
is to be made towards solving the protlems 
which lie at the root of scientific management 
and reduction of costs. 

When labour began to organise for collective 
bargaining the movement was practically 
confined to the skilled artisans; unskilled 
labour was either overlooked, or was unable 
to participate in the movement. The skilled 
trades were even reproached for their indifference 
to the condition of the unskilled labourer, 
although it was obvious that his case was the 
one which really most needed bettering. 

Eventually the difficulties were overcome, 
Unskilled labour began to organise, and soon it 
became evident that the more the remuneration 
to unskilled labour increased, the easier it was 
for the skilled artisan to improve his own 
position. F; 
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It should be obvious that at the other end 
of the chain which connects unskilled labour— 
through skilled labour and through the employer, 
with the sources of demand for the things they 
each contribute to produce—the conditions 
under which the employer works and the 
remuneration he receives for his services are 
a vital factor in the strength of the whole chain, 
and that labour is as deeply concerned that 
these conditions should be fair, and that 
remuneration of employers should be both 
secure and adequate, as it is in its own case. 
It should be equally evident that the extent 
and nature of the demand for the things which 
operatives and employers co-operate to produce 
depends largely upon the extent to which the 
earnings of the various classes of the community 
are spent in the purchase of commodities of 
one kind or another. The working-classes 
necessarily spend from week to week a large 
percentage of their total earnings, and thereby 
do much to maintain the steadiness of trade ; 
the larger their earnings the greater are their 
spendings and the more benefit accrues to all 
who have to live by the demand for commodities, 
It is the direct advantage of employers, there- 
fore, that the workers should receive the 
amplest possible remuneration in respect of the 
services they render. 

In view of what has been said, it would appear, 
therefore, that, provided employers and opera- 
tives approach the question of scientific manage- 
ment and the reduction of costs, with the full 
recognition of the common ground they have as 
to the need for improved conditions and better 
and, above all, more regular remuneration, whilst 
giving tothe terms “ scientific management,” the 
widest possible interpretation, they will obtain 
that clear insight into the real nature of the 
problem which is a condition precedent to 
propounding an effective solution, and for its 
attainment by combined action. + ~; 
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HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING, TILBURY. 


We have received the following information 
with regard to housing and town planning 
schemes now in force and to be proceeded with 
as sanctioned by the Tilbury U.D.C. | # &4 

No. 1 scheme of town planning, which includes 
part of the Orsett rural area on the eastern 
side of Tilbury, in addition to the whole of the 
South Ward north of the Tilbury Docks, is 
to be proceeded with forthwith. In regard to 
No. 2 scheme, Mr. Ernest G. Allen, M.T.P.I. 
has been instructed, in conjunction with the 
Council’s engineer and surveyor, Mr. S. A. Hill- 
Willis, A.M.T.P.I., to prepare a supplementary 
scheme for the town planning of the North Ward 
portion of the Urban District. With regard 
to a further extension of the recently completed 
housing scheme, the Council unanimously 
resolved that a definite scheme for the provision 
of a further 1,000 houses in the Urban District 
be put forward in addition to the balance of 
54 left over from the South Ward portion of 
the original scheme, the latter to be varied in 
accordance with the Local Government Board’s 
suggestion to include an additional bedroom,and 
that the whole of such extended scheme be 
carried out immediately after the war, so as 
to qualify for the financial grant-in-aid agreed 
to be made by the Treasury towards su-h 
schemes. It has been further resolved that 
the 1,054 additional houses so to be provided 
be erected as to 250 in the hills in the North 
Ward, and as to the balance of 804 near the 
docks in the South Ward. 

With regard to the land for 250 houses in 
the South Ward for which the Council have not 
yet acquired the land the Council have now 
agreed to purchase the land at the respective 
prices of £150 and £165 per acre. It has been 
further resolved that the architects, Messrs. 
Ernest G. Allen, F.R.I.B.A., F. J. Winter, 
M.S.A., and W. J. Wadman, in conjunction 
with the Council’s engineer and surveyor, 
Mr. 8. A. Hill-Willis, M.Inst.C.E.I., be requested 
to prepare new lay-out plans for the whole 
of the houses to be provided under the extended 
scheme. ; 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 


It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot 
for errors that may occur :-— 


be responsible 





Brick- 
layers. 


v oiners. 


Car- 
penters, 


Plas- 


Plum- 
bers. 


.| Brick- | Plag- 
Masons ’ A 
Painters | La- — — 


bourera. hourers bourerg, 
——_—_—___} —_ 








Accrington 
Altrincham 
Ashton-under- Lyne 
Barnsley 
Barrow-in- Furness 


Birkenhead 
Birmingham ... 
Bishop Auckland 
Biackburn 
Blackpool 

Bolton . 
Bournemouth .... 
Bradford 
Bridgwater 
Brighton 

Bristol 

Burnley 
Burton-on-Trent .. 
arr 
Cambridge 

Cardiff 

Chatham 
Chelmsford 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Chesterfield 
Coichester 
Coventry 


Darlington 
Derby ee 
Doncaster ...ccece 


East Glam. and 
Mon. Valleys 
Exeter 
Volkestone 
Gloucester 
Grantham 
Grays 
Grimsb 
(ireat Yarmouth .. 
Guildford 
Halifax 
Harrogate 
Hartlepools 
Hastings 
Hereford 


Lianelly 

London 
Loughborough .... 
Luton 

Maidstone 
Manchester 
Mansfield 

Merthyr Tydfil 
Middlesbrough .... 
Newcastle-on-l'yne 
Newport, Mon..... 
Northampton .... 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Oldham 

Oxford 

VPiymouth 
Vontypridd 
l’ortsmouth 
Preston 


Rochdale 
Rochester 

Rugby 

St. Albans 

St. Helen’s 
Scarborough 
Shetheld 
Shrewsbury 
Southampton .... 
Southend-on-Sea .. 
Southport 

South Shields .... 
Stockport 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Stoke-on-Trent... .. 
Stroud 

Sunderland 
Swansea 

Taunton 

‘Torquay 

Wakefield 

Walsall! 

Warrington 

West Bromwich .. 
Wigan 
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The Masons’ rate given is for bankers: fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 


? War bonus ot 38. per week grantea. 
War bonus or 7s. 6d. per week granted. 


franted. 


3 War bonus of 3s. 


6d. per Week granted. 
g Tiese rates inciude the 12} per cent. bonus. 


* War bonus of 2s. per week urontee 
tt War bonus of 6.P rane 


ab ve rates, unless otherwise shown, are exc.usive cf 12} per cent. bonus.—EpD.]) 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING CONTRACTS. 





REPORT OF LORD COLWYN’S COMMITTEE. 


Tux Treasury Standing Committee on Co- 
ordination of Departmental Action in regard to 
contracts, presided over by Lord Colwyn, has 
issued a special report on the form of contract 
for building construction work, the conclusions 
of which we gave in our issue for Octoler 5. 
Apparently this is the Committee referred to 
in correspondence in the 7'imes in September 
Jast, and upon which we commented in a 
leading article in the issue of Tue Builder 
of September 13, wherein, while welcoming 
the proposed enquiry, attention was called 
to the fact that the Emplovers’ and Opera- 
tives’ Federations have not allowed the 
Government Departments to remain uninformed 
as to the existence of abuses. It may be worth 
while recalling also that as far back as October 
1917, a conference, called by the Ministry of 
National Service to consider the system under 
which contracts for Government building are 
at present allotted, was told by the representa- 
tives of the Employers’ Federation that in the 
abnormal ccnditions due to the war the 
system of placing contracts at profit on cost is the 
most vicious system which could possibly prevail 
in the building trade. The Conference was also 
reminded that during the previous two years 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers had repeatedly offered its services 
to every Department of the Government and 
placed the services of its well-organised Federa- 
tion at the disposal of the Departments, but had 
on every occasion been politely turned down. 

In the article referred to it was also pointed 
out that the Employers’ Federation had been 
considering the usual conditions of tendering 
and contracting, and would seem to be in a 
position to make an interesting and useful con- 
tributicn towards the solution of these questions, 
and that the time was ripe for an enquiry which 
would enable all interests to be heard, and 
differences conciliated and adjusted, and 
which would result in the production of a 
complete building code for this country in 
readiness for use during the period of recon- 
struction which will follow the declaration 
of peace. ' 

The report of Lord Colwyn’s Committee 

appears to be limited to the conditions now 
prevailing, but with the present prospects of 
a not distant termination of the war, a wider 
view might have been taken by that Committee, 
as it is obvious that it will be some years before 
normal conditions will again prevail; moreover, 
like other classes of the community, those 
engaged in the building trade are looking 
forward to improved conditions for carrying on 
the industry after the war, rather than a 
reversion to the old ones. 
_ The workpeople mean to have a larger share 
in the products of their industry and employers 
are willing to meet their wishes; but they will 
not be able to do so unless they, too, enjoy better 
conditions of contrat and a more secure return 
for the ability and industry they put into their 
work than they have had. 

The workmen want wages commensurate with 
the cost ot living, and remuneration for extra 
effort ; they want more regular employment, so 
that e ery man may have 52 weeks’ living wage 
secured to him for each year, whether the 
industry can employ him tor 52 weeks con- 
‘inuously or not. If employers are not to try to 
make “ends meet” by reducing the number of 
men they employ, or redu:ing wages, when 
trade is sla k, they must themseives be made 
Secure of a living income from the works they 
carry out. 

Any system which aims at securing a living 
Wage to the workpeople, while leaving the 
employers exposed to the results of unre- 
“4 oo competition, seems foredoomed to 
Mh ao of Lord Colwyn’s Committee 
ti . Saying that it has had under considera- 

© question of the most suitable and 
fconomical torm of contract for construction 
work in general (Clause 1). In Clause (13) it 


proposes that the percentage or amount of con- 
tractor’s profit, except in very special cases, 
should be fixed by competitive tender. In 
Clause (22) it is suggested that experienced legal 
draughtsmen from the various Departments 
should at once meet and draw up a standard 
form of contract. In our opinion these pro- 
visions do not provide a satisfactory way of 
solving a question of such vital importance to 
the employers and operatives of the building 
industry. They do not take into consideration 
the factor to which attention has been drawn 
above, viz., that this question requires something 
more than a mere economical solution ; em- 
ployers would still Le subjected to unrestricted 
competition in respect of their living income, and 
the report does not provide for the participa- 
tion of the organisations of employers and 
operatives in the formulation of the conditions 
of contract under which they are to be required 
to work. 

The enquiry held by the Treasury Committee 
appears to have been an e parte enquiry ; 
certainly no representatives of organised 
employers were invited to give evidence before 
it (clause 1). 

Referring to the types of cost contract in use, 
it is remarked (clause 2) that they give. the 
contractor a direct inc entive to run up the cost, 
and that this factor lends itself to considerable 
abuse unless certain safeguards are introduced. 
This type of contract was not unknown in 
the better classes of work prior to the war, 
and it is probable that it has been the absence 
of certain safeguards such as were usual in 
private pre-war work, and which were the more 
necessary in the case of work done under the 
abnormal conditions due to the war, which 
accounts for the committee’s condemnation. 

Opinion in the building trade will be at one 
with the committee in saying (clause 3) that, 
having regard to existing conditions, the lump 
sum, or schedule of rates, form of contract is 
not generally feasible in large contracts, and, 
it might be added, neither is it likely to be for 
a long time to come. c 

In clause (4) reference is made to special cases 
where lump sum contra ts have, nevertheless, 
been obtained by certain departments, but the 
qualification is made that in those cases, owing 
to the special facilities which are claimed to 
have been in force, the contractor was able, 
when quoting, to eliminate risk of delay in 
construction due to non-delivery of materials ; 
further, that the contract was hardly a lump 
sum contract in the ordinary sense, because the 
department assumed responsil ility for any rise 
in the price of labour or material subsequent to 
the plaing of the contract, as well as for any 
excess wages due to overtime work—a most 
important qualification and one which, in the 
opinion of the building trade, ought to become 
a permanent feature in all building contracts. 

Under the pre-war contracting system, the 
contractor was formed, entirely owing to 
unrestricted competition, to shoulder all risks, 
even those of war, under the conditions of the 
contract. It was not different in principle 
from the practive now being generally condem- 
ned of forcing down the wages of labour to 
the lowest possible subsisten.e point, with the 
result that contra ting for many years has been 
a;mere gamble. as the returns of the Bankruptcy 
Court show plainly. But the committee appears 
to think that that was a desirable state of atiairs, 
which it strongly recommends (clause 6) should 
again be adopted as soon as normal conditions 
return. 

No one will fail to agree with the recom- 
mendation in clause (7), as to the undesiravility 
of pla.ing contracts without proper plans and 
specifications having been first prepared, least 
of all contra-tors, who de ‘ire above all things 
that a job should be careiully thought out 
betore they are even asked to tender; but they 
atta h more importane to quantities, properly 
taken out, than to spe ifi ations. The com- 
mittee further deprecates the undue rushing of 
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work,¥a course likely to necessitate the subse- 
quent ‘scrapping and remodelling of the works. 
This practice has been in full vigour during the 
war and has been the cause of gross over- 
manning of jobs and waste of money, many 
cases of which have been brought to the notice 
of the Government by the Employers’ Federa- 
tion. ee Se | 

The committee recommends that the contrac- 
tor’s profit be fixed on the estimated cost at 
the time the contract is placed. « This 
method has been practised for a long 
time in the United States, and its advocates 
there claim that it identifies the interests 
of building owner and contractor, because 
the profit of the latter being fixed for any 
particular job, the sooner he can get it don : 
and take on another with the samestaff, th» 
more he will earn in a year for himself; also 
where, as is usual, and as the committee itself 
recommends (clause 11), there is a bonus on 
speedy and economical construction, it is to the 
contractor‘s direct interest to use his brains 
entirely in his client’s interest. 

The committee does not appear to have fully 
considered this aspect of the matter, or it would 
not have felt so concerned in clause (10) to so 
arrange that the contractor's establishment 
charges will not be benefited by excessive ex- 
penditure ; its proposed safeguard seems likely 
to be illusory ; the real safeguard is the fact that 
the contractor’s profit is limited on each job, 
therefore he must look to the number of jobs 
he can handle successfully in a year for his 
yearly income, and upon that number depends 
the percentage rate he will need to cover 
establishment charges, whether defined on 
labour only, as the committee suggests, or other- 
wise. 

The method of arriving at the estimated cost, 
namely, upon the estimate of the Government 

engineer (clause 8), is not likely to commend 
itself’ to contractors. In the building trade, 
estimates of that kind are notoriously wide of 
the mark. A competent quantity surveyor 
would be more likely to command confidence 
and he should act judicially as between the 
two parties to the contract. 

On the question of the treatment of heavy 
plant (clause 15) the attitude taken up by the 
committee is peculiar. It says that the Govern- 
ment should be responsible for all plant repairs, 
because of the difficulty, where the contractor 
is responsible, of ensuring that the labour 
employed on these repairs is not charged to 
Government account ; but it does not say the 
contractor is nevertheless to bear the Govern- 
ment charges for repairs, though, presumably, 
that is the intention, otherwise, why not let 
the contractor charge that cost along with the 
rest ? If it is so,then the contractors are likely 
to object to the cost of Government repairs 
and to the delays incidental thereto. It would 
be wiser to provide a separate sub-contractor ' 
for repairs. 

In clause (16) the committee provides for the 
prevention of competition for labour, although 
just above (clause 13) it has provided that the 
contractor’s profit is to be fixed -by tender. 
The unfairness of this differential treatment has 
already been pointed out; it is impossible 
to justify the preference in the case of labour 
and at the same time deny it to contractors. 

There will, doubtless, be sharp criticism of 
clause (20) recommending that where depart- 
ments have an adequate staff and the nec essary 
plant they should undertake their own con- 
struction work. Past experience of works 
department for municipal authorities and 
Government departments has shown con- 

clusively the folly of such @ recommendation. 


— 
> 





Harrow School Memorial. 


Close on fifty thousand pounds has been 
received for the Harrow School Memorial. 
Four-filths of the subscriptions are to be 
devoted to the Memorial proper, and the 
form of this is to be a cross, with or without 
some other architectural monument, and, 
should funds suftice, a Memorial Hall to con- 
tain a record of the achievements of the fallen 
and a gallery for portraits. 
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AMERICAN TIMBER. 


Tne following is a précis of the remarks of 
Mr. John R. Walker, ‘lrade Commissioner of 
the American Government, made on October 24, 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
in connection with the exhibit of American 
timber which we have already referred to :- 

I have gathered together this small exhibit 
for the purpose of showing to the british 
timber-using public the American woods and 
the shapes and grades which will be available 
for the work of reconstruction after the war in 
the largest quantities and upon the most 
favourable basis of cost. The architects of this 
country are to some extent familiar with the 
species of the timber here exhibited—Southern 
Yellow Pine (pitch pine) and its related species, 
Douglas Fir (Oregon pine), Californian redwood 
(Sequoia), white pine (yellow pine), and Califor- 
nian sugar pine—but | am certain that you are 
entirely unfamiliar with the dimensions and the 
grades or qualities of these timbers which are 
exhibited here. ‘Vhese shapes and grades are, 
however, those which are universally employed 
in construction work in America, and I may say 
that America produces and uses more timber 
than any nation in the world. 

The standard grades and sizes of American 
timber are unknown in the British market, for 
the reason that the building practice of this 
country was established years ago in relation 
to the soft woods of the Baltic. In America, 
our general construction work is done with the 
hard pines of the south and of the west, and the 
standard of sizes which we have evolved in 
connection with these hard pines is different 
from the standard of sizes which you employ 
in this market. This difference in sizes rests 
upon a sound scientific basis, namely, that the 
strength of the harder pines which we use is 
greatly superior to the strength of the softer 
northern woods which this country employs, 
and, generally speaking, the dimensions which 
we employ for a given purpose are smaller than 
those you employ for the same purpose here. 

I desire to urge as strongly as I know how 
upon the British timber-using public that in 
the reconstruction programme. after the war 
full provision be made for the employment of 
our American soft woods in the standard grades 
and sizes in which they are commonly manu- 
factured, and in this connection I would call 
vour.attention to the fact that the methods of 
grading and manufacturing in British Columbia 
are identically the same as in the Pacific north 
west of the United States. 

The importance of this question, from the 
broad economic standpoint, is that in America 
we are producing for use some fifteen million 
standards a year of these construction woods, 
and all according to the standard of grades 
and sizes here exhibited. Production upon this 
enormous scale has made it possible to effect 
tremendous economies in the manufacture of 
timber as well as to develop a high degree of 
efficiency in its manufacturing and seasoning. 
{t is clearly to the interest of this country to 
take advantage of the economy which results 
from this quantitive production, and not to 
require the American manufacturer to produce 
a special product for this market which is not 
consonant with the physical properties of timber 
which we are,manufacturing, and which involves 
a wastage of raw material, and a very greatly 
enhanced price to the user. 

Millions of standards of this material are 
carried in stock ready for shipment by American 
and Canadian mills, and if this country makes 
provision for the use of this material in these 
standard grades and sizes, the available sources 
of supply for this market will be practically 
doubled. ‘To illustrate concretely the general 
situation which I have described I would state 
that the general practice in America is to 
manufacture timber to even inches in width, 
that is, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 in. Scantlings 
are manufactured in sizes 3 by 2, 4 by 2, 6 by 2, 
8 by 2, 10 by 2, and 12 by 2, and the same 
widths, 2} in. by 3 in. in thickness. These 
sizes, however, are the nominal, or green sizes, 
of the material, and in drying these dimensions 
are reduced. Since the rate of shrinkage in 
different scantlings is not exactly the same it is 
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the general practice of the American manu- 
facturer to run scantlings through an equalising 
machine after they are dry, in order to bring 
them to an exact standard size. 

‘ihe standard finished size, therefore, of 
a 4 by 2 is 38 by 1$; of a 6 by 2, 5% by 13; 
of an 8 by 2, 7; by 1}; of a 10 by 2, $3 by 1}; 
and of a 12 by 2, 113 by 1}. My proposal is, 
that in view of the greatly superior strength 
of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir, the 
British architect and builder should employ 
in the place of the usual 7 by 2 Baltic scantling 
a 6 by 2 American scantling, finished to the 
scant dimensions above described ; in the place 
of a Baltic 9 by 2, an American 8 by 2; in the 
place of a Baltic 11 by 2 an American 10 by 2; 
in the place of a 2} by 7 Ealtic an American 
23} by 6 or an 8 by 2; in the place of a 23 by 9 
Ealtic an American 2} Ly 8 or a 10 by 2; 
and in the place of a Baltic 2§ by 11 an American 
2} by 10 or 12 by 2. ‘the.employment of these 
smaller dimensions of American timber would 
gain 1? in. in the height of your rooms, and you 
would still have a margin of superior strength 
in your floors. 

The comparative strength values of these 
woods which I have indicated are based upon 
tests that have been made in this country and 
our own, and can bes verified generally by a 
comparison of the weight of the American 
woods with the Baltic woods, for the strength 
and the weight of wood are usually in direct 
relation to each other. The Scientific and 
Industrial Research Department of your 
Government, however, is now outlining the 
plans for a series of tests to determine the 
acouracy Of these claims and when they are 
completed you will have an authoritative basis 
upon which to proceed. 

There are two points in connection with 
our Southern Pine timber to which I desire to 
call your special attention. You will observe 
here that a considerable portion of this materia] 
consists of sap wood. I have frequently seen 
in English text books sap wood described as 
‘‘immature’’ wood. This, however, is al- 
together an inaccurate description. Structurally 
the wood is not immature and it has all the 
strength and vitality of the older heart wood. 
The only valid objection against sap wood is 
that the sap of the tree which circulates through 
it contains an acid which, if not removed 
through drying or by other means, will produce 
stain and dry rot if the wood remains in a 
moist state and with an absence of ventilation. 
However, you will find no stain upon the sap 
wood which is exhibited here, and this for the 
reason that all of this wood has been thoroughly 
dried ; in fact, it has been kiln dried, which 
completely removes the sap and destroys the 
tendency towards stain and dry rot. Since a 
considerable portion of the average Southern 
Pine tree consists of sap wood, a tremendous 
saving in cost may be effected by employing 
this wood, and when it has been thoroughly 
dried it will serve every purpose that the 
heart wood will serve in the interior con- 
struction of a building. 

The other point I desire to discuss is the 
question of kiln drying. This is a development 
of comparatively recent years which, like all 
new developments, encountered opposition at 
the outset and a wide-spread prejudice still 
exists against it in this country. ‘Lhis prejudice 
arose because in its experimental stages kiln 
drying was not done as well as it might have 
been; and secondly, because of that inertia 
which opposes to every innovation. Kiln 
drying has, however, been perfected, and I can 
say positively that kiln-dried timber is superior 
to air-seasoned timber. Kiln-drying materially 
increases the strength of wood as compared 
with air-seasoned material. It is the quickest 
and the cheapest way to dry wood and it 
practically destroys the tendency of the wood 
to absorb moisture. By the same token it 
limits the extent to which wood contracts 
and expands under variations of temperature ; 
it heightens the lustre of wood; and, finally, 
it lightens its weight. No more convincing 
proof that it does not make wood brittle or 
otherwise destroy its utility can be found than 
that your nation and ours are now kiln drying 
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the wood which they use in areoplan: 
struction. 

This is the first time that the atten) has 
been made to study our timber trade ac , 
whole, with a view to seeing if it mi.) be 
possible to place the whole trade upon a sounder 
basis. My purpose in coming here is not to 
attempt to capitalize the fine feeling of frieyqdjj. 
ness that exists between ourcountries, | started 
upon this investigation before my country 
entered into the war, and its foundatioy ; ste 
upon a much broader basis. All the world js 
interested in the conservation of its p; tural 
resources; our nation is especially interested 
in the conservation of timber, because it 
possesses the largest timber resources of any 
country in the world except Russia, if we 
include Siberia with European Russia. | am 
here, therefore, to discuss with you in a scien- 
tific spirit the question of how we can collaborate 
to put to its best use the iramense tir her 
resources Of which my country is the steward. 


con- 





THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART. 


A Goop send off was given, on Monday last 
week, to the scheme for the promotion of indus. 
trial art which has been inaugurated by the 
Royal Society of Arts. The Right Hon. H. A. 
L. Fisher, M.P. (President of the Board of 
Education), presided at the rooms of the Royal 
Society, John-street, Adelphi, over a large 
and representative gathering of both manu- 
facturers and those interested in the arts, and 
general approval was given to the scheme. 

The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher said they 
were met to promote a scheme for the further. 
ance of industrial art in the country, and 
although he was neither an artist or a manv- 
facturer, or concerned with the distribution of 
artistic wares, the interests of education and of 
industrial art were so closely intertwined that 
he made no apology for being in the chair. 
The project they desired to promote had the 
support of the Board of Education, the Board 
of Trade and the Royal Society of Arts, and it 
was proposed to issue a joint appeal to the 
public in support of a scheme which they 
believed to be conceived in the best interests 
ot industrial art in the country. The State 
was by no means indifferent to the progress of 
the arts and crafts, and it expended a con- 
siderable sum on technical and art schools and 
museums, and was vitally concerned to see that 
this money was wisely and effectively spent. 
But if they asked themselves the question 
whether they were satisfied that everything 
which could ke done was being done to promote 
British industrial art the answer would cer- 
tainly be in the negative. Everyone would 
agree that much more encouragement might be 
given to those craftsmen working in isolation 
and scattered over different parts of the country. 
They were an artistic people, although they 
were fond of depreciating their own capabilities, 
and their aptitude and genius for the fine arts. 
But there had not Leen a single generation in the 
whole course of recorded history in which this 
country had not given indication of its aptitude 
for artistic production. Although it was per- 
fectly true that since the death of William 
Morris they had had no supreme master of the 
arts and crafts in this country ; and although 
it might be true that they had lived too much on 
the capital of Morris’s genius, yet every com- 
petent observer knew that this country was 
rich in craftsmanship and rich in designers, 
and that they had within them the capacity to 
show the world that they yielded to none 0 
the industrial arts and crafts. The chie! 
purpose of the meeting was to lift their national 
industries to an altogether higher le vel 
artistic achievement, not only by cfiermeg 
encouragement to their designers to obtain 
first hand acquaintance with the medium 1 
which they worked; but also by the formation 
of a permanent exhibition of British industrial 
art which would enable a comprehensive vie 
of contemporary British art to be taken at am) 
given time. The scheme was one ‘or che 
establishment of a British institute of industria! 
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art, and it was proposed that the institute 
should be inaugurated under the joint auspices 
of the Board of Trade and the Board of Educa- 
tion, which latter authority controlled the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It was proposed 
to achieve the objects sought, firstly, by the 
establishment of a permanent exhibition in 
London of modern British works, selected as 
reaching a high standard of artistic craftsman- 
ship and manufacture. Then it was thought 
necessary to have a financial guarantee, and it 
was an essential part of the proposal that funds 
should be subscribed sufficient to place the 
exhibition out of the reach of financial difficulty, 
at any rate in the first years of the experiment. 
In time, no doubt, the exhibition would pay 
its way. Secondly, it was proposed to attach 
a selling agency to the exhibition, as that was 
likely to enlist the interest of many manu- 
facturers. Thirdly, it was suggested there 
should be a purchase fund for securing for the 
State selected exhibited works of outstanding 
merit. Further, an object was to bring de- 
signers and art workers into closer touch with 
manufacturers, distributors and others. He 
had reason to think that the manufacturers of 
the country were not so alert as the manu- 
facturers of France in taking up new artistic 
designs, but one reason for this was no doubt 
that designers were not well versed in the 


. quality of the materials to which they intended 


their designs to be applied. Amongst other 
things contemplated was a closer association 
with the British Schoo] at Rome, which was 
about to be extended, and it was hoped to give 
English craftsmen an opportunity of studying 
the artistic legacies of ancient Rome. He 
wished it to be understood that the appeal being 
made to the public was the joint appeal of two 
Government departmerts and the Royal Society 
of Arts, and it was, to his mind, a happy augury 
for future success that they had such an audience 
present as that before him. 

Speeches in support of the scheme were 
delivered by Lord Leverhulme, Sir Charles 
Allom, Mr. Gordon Selfridge, Mr. J. Turner and 
Mr. Colton, A.R.A., and a resolution was passed 
in favour of a joint appeal for funds. 








NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


CONTINUOUS TRUSS BRIDGE OVER THE NELSON 
RIVER. 
An article in Engineering News-Record for 
August 29 describes a three-span continuous 
bridge, 1,000 feet long, over the Nelson River at 
Kettle Rapids. ‘Lhe bridge is the most import- 
ant one on the Hudson Bay Railway, which has 
a total length of 424 miles from ‘lhe Pas, on 
the Saskatchewan River, to Port Nelson, on 
Hudson Bay. The physical conditions at the 
Kettle Rapids crossing gave the continuous 
structure a distinct superiority over other types. 
Rapid current, a deep channel, and remarkably 
severe winter ice conditions made erection by 
the cantilever method imperative. Simplicity 
of design was secured by use of parallel chord 
continuous-truss construction in a degree that 
made thé erection unusually rapid. ‘Though 
the Nelson is among the large rivers of Canada, 
two islands at the point of crossing, narrowing 
the channel to 350 ft., made it possible to cross 
by a bridge of moderate size.” In this narrow 
channel, however, the water is 200 ft. deep 
(estimated), and the current is so swift that 
the river never freezes over at this point, 
though it does directly above and below the 
site. The side channels, on the other hand, 
are harrow and shallow and have a slow current ; 
the bed here, also the islands, are tough granitoid 
enelss, which is also the foundation material of 
the abutments on the banks. Continuous-span 
construction was adopted for the reasons 
stated. A truss depth of 50 ft., uniform through- 
ut the length of the structure, 24 ft. spacing 
of trusses, and panels 25 ft. long were decided 
Mam ‘The truss web was arranged on the 
Narren system with intermediate verticals 
‘aan subpanelling—the main panel length being 
00 it. diagonals sloping at 45 deg, 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally ope that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘ proposed ’ works, at the 
time of pubication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C, for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council, 

ALFRETON.—Captain Palmer-Morewood has offered 
to give a site for a hospital and to subscribe £500 
towards the cost of erection. This is to be the per- 
Manent memorial of the war. 

ARMAGH.—The L.G.B. has sanctioned the expendi- 
ture of £776 by the Board of Guardians for carrying 
out a sewerage scheme at the workhouse. 

BELFAST.—The Sailors’ Home is to be extended ata 
cost of £2,500. 

BRADFORD.—It is intended to erect a new infirmary 
as a permanent war memorial to replace the existing 
institution. 

CHELMSFORD.—Plan passed by T.C. :—Garage and 
loft, Coval Lodge, Rainsford-road, for Mr. F. Collins. 

COLWYN Bay.—The U.D.C. has received a building 
licence to extend the boat jetty on the sea front in 
accordance with the estimate submitted, amounting 
to £584. 

DuUDLEY.—Plans passed :—Alterations to Criterion 
Cinema, High-street, for Mr. S. Bray. 

DuRHAM.—The parishioners of St. Cuthber:’s have 
decided to inaugurate a fund for the erection of a war 
memorial, which will take the form of a lych gete 
at the North-road entrance to the church. Mr. J. G. 
Burrell will be the architect, and the estimated cost 
is about £500. 

GLasGow.—-The following linings have been passed 
by the Dean of Guild :—P. & W. MacLellan, to extend 
shed at 45. East Vermont-street, Kinning Park; Charles 
Connell & Co., shipbuil¢ers, Seotstoun, to «rect 
an electric power transforming station between South- 
street and the River Clyde ; the loco Proofing Co., 
Netherton Works, Anniesland, to erect a girment- 
making house there ; the Glasgow Steel Roofing Co., 
engineers, North-Western Works, Possilpark, to extend 
machine and erecting shops in Balmore-road ; Barciay, 
Curle & Co., shipbuilders and engineers, Whiteinch, to 

erect buildings in Kelvinhaugh-road, Lymburn-street, 
and Kelvinhaugh-street ; William Beardmore & Co., 
Parkhead Forge, to extend offices in Old Edinburgh- 
road ; Woodside Engineering Co, to add to works in 
Balmore-roa , ‘Possilpark; Ferguson & Timpson, 
engineers, to extend engineering shop at 62, Princes 
street, Govan. 

GovurocK.—Subject to the approval of the L G.B. 
the Housing Comm ttee ha’ recommended that a feu- 
duty of £16 per acre be offered for the old public park 
and adjoining ground on the south side of Broomberv 
drive. A‘ building scheme will provide for the ereviéion 
of about sixty houses for the working classes, to be 
proceeded with after the war. 

HALIFAX.—The borough engineer and the electrical 
engineer have been instructed to prepare plans for a 
new electric generating station at Copley. 

HorNSEY.—Plans have been passed by the B.C. for 
the conversion of No. 71, Crouch Hall road, Crouch 
End, and Nos. 45 and 49, Onslow-gardens, Muswell 
Hill, into more than one dwelling-house. An amended 
scheme for a cinematograph operating chamber at the 
Muswell Hill Athenaeum has a'so been approved. 

LEEDS.—It has been decided at a meeting of the 
directors of the Middleton Estate and Colliery Co., Ltd., 
to accept the offer of the trustee: of Wade’s Charity 
to purchase, subject to the inclusion of the township 
of Middleton within the city, the Middleton Woods 
and adjoining park lands, for the purposes of a public 
park for South Leeds and the proposed garden suburb 
at Middleton. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—The C.-C. has adopted the estimate 
of the Highways Committee tor the strengthening of 
tne Friskney and Wainfleet main road at a cost of 
£12,000. 

MACCLE*FIELD—The Highways Committee have 
approved the plan of a proposed war memorial arch 
to be erected in Windimill-street, deposited by the Rev. 
J. ¥. C. James (Vicar of St. Peter’s). 

MANCHESTER.—The T.C. has approved a scheme for 
acquiring Haweswater and 24,000 acres of land for tne 
purpose of constructing waterworks at an estimated 
cost of £8,000,000. The need for additional water 
was reported to be acute, and the scheme the Water- 
works Committee report will meet the needs of the city 
for seventy years. 

STEPNEY.—Building at rear of 51, Wentworth- 
street, for Mr. W. C. Ingram. 

W ARRENPOINT.—Mr. A. D. Price, engineering inspec- 
tor of the L.G.B., has held an inquiry into applications 
by the U.D.C for sanction to borrow sums totalling 
£2,800 for the purposes of extending the water supply, 
steam rolling roads, and effecting improvements on 
the Towu Hall. 

FIRES. 

KEIGHLEY.—On Saturday night the mills of the 
Colonial Combing Co. were destroyed by fire. 

NEWPORT (MON.).—The hay and corn stores of 
Messrs. Newcomes Bros., 63, Dock-street, Newport, 
have been destroyed by fire. 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts— ; Competitions —; Public Appoint- 
ments xx i; Sales by Auction xxviij Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the fc llowing 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; thata fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
maue fot tenders; and that deposits are returned 
en receipt of a bona-fide tender untess stated to 
the contrary. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Bristol.—_SHED.—The Docks Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the reconstruction of the 
single floor transit shed, known as Shed “ A,” situate 
on the east side of Avonmouth Dock. Specification, 
&c., of Mr. Thomas A. Peace, Engineer, Docks En- 
gineer’s Office, Avonmouth Docks, Bristol. Deposit, £5. 

No DatTE.—Barnsley. — ENLARGEMENT.—Tenders 
are required for the trades required in the enlargement 
of the Dearne Paper Works, Barnsley, for Messrs. 
Charles Marsden & Sons. Contractors are requested 
to forward their names to Mr. Ernest W. Dyson; 
Licen. R.I.B.A., 10, Regent-street, Barnsley. Deposit 
£1 1s. 

No Dats. — Barton-on-Humber. — SHEDS. — The 
Farmers’ Company, Ltd., invite contractors to 
tender for the brickwork, joinery work and glazier 
work of proposed new sheds to be erected at their 
werks at Barton-on-Humber. Specifications at the 
works, 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


NOVEMBER 12.—London.—MATERIAIS.—Tenders are 
invited by H.M. Commissioners of Works for shovels 
and galvanised ironware. Forms of tender of Con- 
troller of Supplies, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- 
street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Manchester.—FIREOLAY, &C.— 
The Manchester Corporation Gas Committee invite 
tenders for the supply of fireclay and silica goods 
required during next season at their several gas- 
works. Particulars of Mr. Fredk. A. Price, Superin- 
tendent, Gas Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit, 
£1 Is. 

NOVEMBER 16.—Sw2nse1.—MATERIALS.—The Swan- 
sea Harbour Trust invite tenders for iron, chains, 
timber, and general stores. Forms of tender of the 
engineer at the Harbour Office. Swansea. 

NOVEMBER 18.—West H «rtlepool.—MATERIALS.— 
The Corporation invites tenders for the supply during 
the year ending December 31, 1919, of Yorkshire and 
concrete kerbstones, flags, scoriae and whinstone 
channel blocks and paving setts, hand, machine and 
unbroken Whinstone, pitch, tar and lime. Specitication 
of Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, West Hartlepool. 

NOVEMBER 21.—Aberdeen.—STOKES.—Tenders are 
invited by the Great North of Scotland Railway Co, 
for the supply of stores, including cem>nt, lime, cast- 
ings, bricks, glass, ironmongery, &c. Forms of tender 
from the Stores Superintendent, 80, Guild-street, 
Aberdeen, on payment of Is. each form. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Newtown.—SuELVING.—Tenders are 
invited by the Education Committee of the Mont- 
gomeryshire C.C. for the supply of shelving for 6,000 
books. Specification of Mr. Llewelyn Phiilips, Clerk 
to the Education Committee, County Otfices, New- 
town 

NOVEMBER 23, — Bradford. — MATERIALS. — The 
Bradford Corporation Tramways Committee invite 
tenders for general stores. Schedules of Mr. K. H. 
Wilkinson, General Manager, 7, Hall Buildings, 
Bradford. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


NOVEMBER 14.—Mancester.—COAL - HANDLING 
PLANT.—The Manchester Corporation Gas Committee 
invite tenders for alterations and additions to the coa 
and coke-handling plant in the No. 2 Retort House, at 
their Bradford-road Station, Specifications of Mr. F. 
A. Price, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. Deposit, £1 1s. 

No Datve.—Salferd.—HotT-waTeEk SystTeEM.—The 
Guardians of Salford Union invite tenders for hot- 
water system at temporary infirmary. Specification 
of Mr E. H. Inchley, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Ecc!es 
New-road, Salford. 





Auction Sales. 


* NOVEMBER 26.—London.—Messrs. Hampton & 
Sons will sell possibly the finest building estate over- 
looking Hampstead Heath ever offered—total area 
about 3 acres—at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
Full particulars, with plan, of Messrs. Oakley Fisher & 
Co.,105, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W., and the 
Auctioneers, %, Cockspur-street, 5 W 1. 

%* DECEMBER.—Sevenoaks.—Messrs. F. D, Ibbett 
& Co. will sell on the premises, St. John's-hill, Seven- 
oaks, fine stock of well-seasoned sawn timber; also 
plant and building materials, builders ironmongery, 
contents of paint shop: machinery, &c. May 
viewed ..two days prior to-sale. Catalogues in due 
course (!/- each) may be had of the Auctioneers, 
F. D. Ibbett & Co., F.A.L., 130, High-street, and 
Station-approach, Sevenoaks. 
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TREDEGARS 


COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING . 


Electric Light Fittings 


In WOOD, METAL and 
CARTON-PIERRE GILT FINISH. 











~§ & 7 Brook St. London, WI 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials Sere 


should be confirmed by (nguiry. 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside. in River Thames 
up to London Bridge. £ 8. a. 
Beat SHON 200s cccecsccsesecessse $8 36 
Per 1000, Delivered ° “London Goods Stations. 
8. 

Flettons ...... A r $ Best Blue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 7 18 6 
pricks ...... 9 & O Do. Bullnose.. 8 3 6 

GLAZED BricKsS— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 23 7 6 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 20 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 17 17 6 two Ends .. 24 7 6 

Headers.....-.. 17 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End.... 25 7 6 
nose and 4}in. Splays and 
Fiat® <..2200. 8 7 Squints..... 2217 6 


Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


a. d. 
Thames Ballast ........ 17 0 per yard, delivered 
PG Game 200 ee ‘ 
Thames Bee o.cssiccse De w 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... Ty Pe & radius 
jin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
COneteh <3.0204060000 SG @wa « ton. 
Per ton, delivered. 
£ d. £ 8s. d. 
test Portland Cement ...... 3 ry S « 3 9 


Do. £z 16s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NoTe.—The cement or lime Is.exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 


STONE. 
BatH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... | ae 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 83 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

NG « ndnciutendé00neeniengeeedees seus 1 9} 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G. 'W -R., and “Mileage Station 
G.W.R., per ft. (sR ances Sa ate 

bo. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, DEF TE. CUNS.. cecccoccccccccce 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

NOTE.— 4d. ft. ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 

average. 
KaANDOM BLOOKS—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. —. 


10 Closeburn Red 
9 Freestone ...... 
6 Red & White Mans- 

Darley Dale in field random block 

blocks 10 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do. do 

YorK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks .......Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 ft. super.) Per Ft. Super 
6 in. sbeed two sides, ditto ~ 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) ........... (<aaowe- w 

15mm. to Sie. Gite, GIUED cc cccccscose 9 

Harp Yorr— 

Delivered at any Goods ree: London. 
Scappled random blocks .......-. Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

super.) Per Ft. = 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... 
in. sawn two sides slabs(random sizes) ,, 

2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard a 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
notice that until further notice the following shall be 
the maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
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Ancaster in blocks 
Beer in blocks ... 
Grinshill in blocks 
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sold. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD 
ist 2nd 3rd “nh 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
a eS ie £££ £ 
a 59 57 65 53 2 x 9...... 53 51 49 47 
eee 56 54 52 50 2 x 8...... 52 50 48 46 
Bicwsins 53 61 49 47 2 x 7...... 52 50 48 46 
OX Fovsces 53 61 49 47 3 x 6 47 
*& 3x 11..58 56 54 51 24x 6) ug ]47 
4 3x9 1153 51 49 47 8 x 51 SJ 46 
sx &...... 52 50 48 46 23}x 54594 46 
SX Forces 52 50 48 46 2 x 6 ( & | 47 
24. 7/8 ....52 60 48 46 2 x 5] > 146 
S Rice 58 56 54 561 2 x 4 45 


UNSORTED amen at 3rd Archangel Red- 


ood ces. 
Boards, Ist and 2nd, £2 10s. extra. 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
: s.84¢ ‘ s % 
sx11 ...... 67 65 50 8x : wht x. 
3x10 Laman 54 52 49 3x7 u/s. is 
ED scate ss 60 48 oe: 2x 8u/s 48 
246 2%7 8. d. £ s.d. 
te “x7 u/s.. 48 0 0 2x 5u/e .. 46 0 0 
eat: 8 0 3 x 5u/s.... 46 0 0 
2d Skee? 4 8 02x &w.... 4 0 0 

‘ 8 Hy 
2x 6 u/s .... 47 0 chk Seah apatite 
Boards, £1 100. extra per std 


WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £44 
5th ditto, £42. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 


ltin. P.E. at 71/6 in. P.E. at 37/- 
lfin. P.E. at 60/- ip. P.E. at 31/- 
lin. P.E. at 47/- jin. P.E. at 23/- 


jin. P.E. at 41/- 
Tf tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. x 1llin. P.E at £54 lin. x 9in. P.E. at £51 
lin. x 10in. P.E. at £53 lin. x 8in. P.E, at £49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 


1st. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd.3rd, 

S & & € & & 
3x12andup 80 69 67 3x 8...... 62 55 63 
re 7 ae Bee Se F ksicce 60 53 51 
3 Bete 66 58 56 3x4/6...... 58 51 49 
BK PF svewee 64 56 54 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
issue of September 6, page 148. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... 3 0 = 
Zin. do. do. 0 2 3 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asincn .... 2 Ss. ae 0 4 0 
Cuba. Mahogany ....... 0 3 0 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.... 70 0 85 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. 1 8 0 110 0 
Scotch Glue, perlb. ..... .. 2°68 see 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.8. London. 
$. d. 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10........ 21 0 0 
” ” ” dd By Ee EES 10 0 O 
First quality me hs, eee 20 0 0 
” 9 4. AP ee 10 5 @ 
Best Blue Portmadoc ot. bee 20 0 0 
ae -_ DEO Wisscateds 10 0 
First quality ,, Oe Oe SP vakawns - 1910 0 
~ - SO we cones 915 0 
Per 1,000 
TILES, 0.7. Uheton. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £. 8, d. 
Staffordshire district............ piss beee 415 0 
Ditto . hand-made ditto.............. 56 0 0 
Ornamental ditto ...........-. weiseetes 2 SS 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .. pocossoe ©. E.G 


METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &c, 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 2} in. to 6 in. 
. ex ee Fittings. 


GES .vcccccesese 37¢ 
WEE sccvecees ° 26 323 . 31 35 
ia carneie _~ 30 . 26 324 
Galvanised Gas .. 8 27 a aa 30 
va Water — se 274 
ee Steam 63 on 22} | 2hon 25 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL ennangy pray Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stuck angles 
s. x & 8. d. 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 4 2 .. 3 1 ,. 3 8 
24 in. os oe: ae . a 47 
3 in. ie a Bee nw 2 Bu SS 
3} in. e «Oe we hse. SR 
4 in. am ae i Ae es «« FS 
RAIN- WATER PIPES, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles 
s. d. a. ¢« 8. d. 
2in, per yd.in 6fts. plain 2 9% .. 1 38h .. 2 4 
2bio, ,, x wae «Lica si 
3 in. ” ” “Sas 6h .. 3 8 
sein, ” wt Baise OD OS ow 22 
4 in. ee o 2a st. OO ae 2 FP 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices, 
éin., Ms. 74. «ss Sia Oe. BA.. .« Sim, 100. BG. 
Per ton in Lonavn. 
Inon— £ s. d. 8. d. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 to 7 00 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 17 0 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire ‘ Marked 
oe “sees wits see OO as ae Se eS 
Mild Steel Bats ........ 2100 .. 2110 @ 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .. 1910 0 .. 20 0 C 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2010 O .. 2110 0 
- * alvanised .. 33 00 .. o 
Sheet Iron Black— 
" Ordinary sizes to 20g... 23 0 0 ., 2310 O 
~ <« Bae... neeev. Sw & 
- 26g... 25 0 0 26 0 0 


Sheet ‘iron, Fepenaiees flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
inary aca to 8 @ 66 8. ss _ 
2 g. 


3400 .. 3410 0 
36 0 0 .. 3610 0 


Boccccsccecece 


~Ondinacy sizes to 26g. .. 


Since our last issue Portland Cement has advanced.—Ed.] 


METALS (Continued). 
P ~ “ss in aa ey 


8. d, 
Sheet Iron, Gaivanised, dat, ~ quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. oe ee _ 

ie » 22g. and 
Oe Dh. 0i6550s%eseese es a _ 
Ordinary sizes to 26g. . 39 00 .,.. _ 
Gal V¥anised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 


tat, ae Se 33.40 0 ..\ wp: 
wey sizes, 22 g. hom Nominal 
BE..ccgdb ocdbas -+. 3310 0 = 

Ordinary sizes, 20g. .... 32.10 0 omy. 
Beat Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 

and thicker............ 6:2. @ os - 
Best — Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

Ci ec dinouces tt a —_ 
Best Sort Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0 .. _ 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to6in..... 29 0 0 30 0 @ 

(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in oer 
LEaAD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. d. 
errr osee “ 0 9 ee - 

Pipe in coils ..... “ee oe: 2 = 

SON CIPO cccccccccscene BW SD ae _ 

Compo pipe eT T Tre 4410 0... _ 


NoTE—Country delivery, ‘20s. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
cwt. extra, Orders for over 1 cwt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 ibs. Solder should be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials! A. N.2(E)], Hotel Victoria,S.W. 
Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required, 

CopPpER— 


Strong Sheet. er lb. 0 3 

ee os 6. | cme 

Copper nails ....  ,, 03: 8 required for 

Copper wire .... 45 02 4 aL c per 
T1in—English Ingots ,, 03 9 Tin ved . 
SOLDER—Plumbers’,, 0 110 Solder 

Tinmen’s........ a 02 4 ircbas 

Blowpipe ...... a 02 8 en ae 

GLASS 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft, 
15 oz.fourths .... 7d. 32 oz. fourths .,.. 10d. 
se a 74d. ap WED 6osse0,8ee 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted,Obscured and 
op. SED sten00 7 Knamelied Sheet, 
36 .. fourths ... 9 4 oz. alt: 
» thirds ...,.. O§d. °° 
Extra price according to size and tule for 


squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF om 


SIZES. er Ft. 
em EE Jaatesneetens aoe 
iY Rough rolled and rough cast PINGS. cccscecess . 

Rough rolled and rough cast plate....... ° 64d. 
Figurea Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceante, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
PEED WEED 2500060050660 0008 quer 64d. 
PR EE nnicsuetos6e0s¥sessseensees. 
Rolled Sheet .... seceesoneeseses BaP 
White Rolled Cathedral. 72. spekesne EE 
Tinted et |). eesuuhecsen eonenes 63d. 
PAINTS, &c. £8. 4 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... pergallon 0 8 O 
ns * » in barrels.... a 0 38 4 
of va » in drums .... eu 08 7 
Boiled ,, » in barrels... a 08 7 
in drums .... 09 0 
"Orders "for these oils must be acc -ompanied bya 
certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and Fat De- 
artment), St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W.1 
‘urpentine in .barrels......... ’ é oll 0 
in drums . 0 ll 3 
Genuine Ground English White ‘Lead, per ton 60 10 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 

“ Blackfriars,” ‘‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lote..per ton delivered 

Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 
Orders for W hite and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials {A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, 5.W. 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 1 6 0 





ee 900008008 ee Tee 4 6 
Per gallon, 
VARNISHES, &c. ta & 
Pins Fete Oak 2c ccccccivccses 99000600088 016 0 
Pale Copal Oak .......... soteedeseeesss 2 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak........see000-. 9819 G 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........ ‘018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
GONE 5g n00065006000000 betoos _ 1 i 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage see0e ee | 
Fine Pale Maple ....... eessoeseacasocse ORE 
Finest Pale Durabie Copal, puecousesnesess. & aE 
Mites Pate FEURER OR io ccccccccccccecess §£ 8 GE 
DEE Dn cosscccccesecssooscess | OP ES 
Weee PUNO TERRE oc ccccccccccccccccee 4 BT 
DE ES Be capeccccsccosssscecesss OD @ 
Best Japan Gold Size .....ccccosecseccess O12 GB 
ees TRAE CODED cocccccccececescoccces 8  F 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .......ce.eseee02 912 0 
Wemnewiok TWlage oc cccccabccccseneccese 9 WD GF 
oe gegen koveocedetadbeaseescedbesscs. | an a 
Knot Jeccccecdtepepoocoehoseones 8 SE 
French ead Brush Polish gavecssatbonsees | 8 9. a 
* The information given on this e has been 
jally compiled for THe BUILDER and is copyright. 


Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 

average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 

Quality and quantity obviously affect 

prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 
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‘NEW COMPANIES. 


THE particulars quoted below have been com- 
piled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company Regis- 
tration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery: lane, 
W.C. 2, from the documents available at the 
Companies Registry :— 

T. W. Atten & Sons, 
Registered October 16, 1918. 
carry on the business of timber merchants, 
agents, importers of foreign timber, builders’ 
merchants, &c. Nominal ‘capital, £120,000. 

Ca 1. |] EVELOPMENT (FouNDERS’) SyNpI- 
CATE, Lr 51,661). 26, Victoria - street, 
Westminster gistered October 14, 1918. 
To carry on the ' usiness of marine and general 
engineers, founders, smiths, builders, and 
contractors, &c. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

Don Foret AND ENGINEERING Co., Lrp. 
(151,691). The Don Forge, Sheffield-road, 
Rotherham. Registered October 11, 1918. 
To carry on the business of iron, copper, brass, 
aluminium and general metal founders, engin- 
eers, &. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

Cook & Co (MANCHESTER), Ltp. (151,703). 
18, Exchange-street, Manchester. Registered 
October 18, 1918. ‘To carry on the business of 
ironfounders, mechanical engineers, manufac- 
turers of machinery, toolmakers, brass founders, 
metal workers, &c. Nominal capital. £100,000. 

Metropes, Lrp. (151,642.) Registered 
October 10. Town Hall Chambers, 87, Fargate, 
Sheffield. To carry on the business of electrical 
engineers, and mechanical engineers, founders, 
smelters, smiths and manufa:turers of chemi- 
cals, &c. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

MeErropo.iraN Liautine Co., Lrp, (151,659. ) 
25, Atlantic-road, Brixton, 8.W. Registered 
October 12. To carry on the business of mer- 
chants, importers, exporters, and agents in gas 
and electric light and heating apparatus, fit- 
tings, and accessories, &c. Nominal capital, 


£1,000. 


Lrpo. (151,689), 
To acquire and 


TRADE NEWS. 


A crrcuLaAR issued by the Secretary of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., states that the issue 
of the report and balance sheet for the year 
ended August 31, must be considerably delayed, 
owing to the continued depletion of the staff 
and the great increase in business, amounting 
practically to 50 per cent. The directors, being 
of opinion that a further distribution to the 
ordinary shareholders should be made now, 
have declared an interim dividend for the half 
year ended last August of ls. 6d. per share on 
the ordinary shares. The ordinary shares now 
number 1,500,000 compared with 1,000,000 
when the previous interim dividend was 
announced. 








Apply to 
SILVERED GLASS James Clark & Son, 


LIMITED, 

Railway Arches, 
BlackfriarsRd.,London S.EB) 
Our Silvering Process is the 
ae of the latest scientific 
mechanical inventions. 

brilliant, and ex- 
tremely durable. 


With or without lack, White. 
White. or Mahogany Beads 











THE BUILDER. 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


113,785.—N. S. Borch: Process of manufac- 
turing Portland cement of raw materials with 
hydraulic properties. 

119,201.—J. Rae and Watford Manufacturing 
Co. : Collapsible crates or cases. 

119,206.—C. J. Mannell and R. Rose: 
Machinery employed in the manufacture of 
concrete and the like wall blocks. 

119,305.—W. J. Mellersh-Jackson (Neder- 
landsche Indis:he Maatschappij tot Voorzetting 
der Zaken van der Linde & Teves en R. 8S 
Stokvis & Zonen): Apparatus for keeping self- 
closing fire doors, liit doors, hatchway covers 
and the like in opened position. 

119,313.—M. L. Williams: Pliers, pincers, 
tongs and the like, and the manufacture of the 
same. 

119,326.—T. G. 8. Rogers : Appliance for use 
in domestic fireplaces for distributing heat and 
economising fuel. 

119,331.—S. Kaye: Machines for erecting 
walls of bricks and the like. 

119,339.—F. W. Lanchester: Construction 
of tent for field hospitals, depots and like 
purposes. 

119,347.—E. A. Reed and L. 8. Burt. Con- 
struction of portable or temporary buildings. 

119,381.—W. Coackley : Bars or the like for 
supporting the glazing of roof and like structures. 

119,403.—H. J. Josvelyne and Bifurcated & 
Tubular Rivet Co. : Rivets. 

119,406.—C. Price and F. C. 
scarifiers. 

119,484.—E. O. Brown: Manufacture of 
—— for roofs, walls, partitions, and the 
ike. 

119,519.—W. Lindley : System of driving 
or excavating tunnels, headings, or drifts, and 
for sinking shafts or pits. 

119,525.—F. T. Walker : 
forcing timber. 

119,543.—W. 
sinking shafts. 


* All no Applications are are now in the otene in which 
——- to the grant of Patents upon them may be 
made 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATS MBI MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, 6&.- 


Price: Road 


Method of rein- 


Lindley: Apparatus for 





[NovEMBER 8, 1918. 


Liverpool Master Builders’ Association. 


- The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Liverpool Master Builders’ Association took 
place at the offices of the Association, 24, Sir 
Thomas-street, Liverpool. The chair was occy.- 
pied in the early stages by the retiring President 
(Mr. G. H.Morton). The annual report, showing 
a large amount of important work carried out. 
was adopted ; also the treasurer's statement of 
accounts. Mr. Thomas Jones, of 38, Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool, was elected President for 
the ensuing year, a vote of thanks being passed 
to the retiring resident for his servic es duri ing 
the past year. The following officers were 
elected :—Mr. George Platt (senior vice- -presi- 
dent), Mr. W. F. Thornton (junior vice-presi- 
dent), Mr. Thomas W. Stubbs (hon. treasurer, 
re-elected), Mr. J. Sirett Brown and Mr. Henry 
Lever (hon. auditors). The following trade 
committees were elected :—Bricklayers’ Com- 
mittee, Masons’ Committee, Slaters and Plas. 
terers’ Committee, Joiners’ Committee, and 
Plumbers and Painters’ Committee. 





THE — 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


we esd2 


INSURANCE COMPANY , 
ptm ; 


£3,497,074 
£4,078,996 


Premiums 
Reserve Funds - 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


, 45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head Offices \455 Leadenhall Street. E.C. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Leva 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn», Office, Moorgate 
Station Chambers, Moorfields, E.C. 2—The best 
and cheapest materials for dampcourses, railway 
arches, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms 
and terraces. Asphalte Contractors to Forth 
Bridge Co. 


JOIN«. KY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


GuHaS. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 
__ ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS; 
ON APPLICATION. oeeurere™ 


Telegrams: “ Orfeur, C 





Telephone: 019. 





BRABY’S Automatic FI 


SIMPLE. 


FRED“ BRABY 


& CO., LTD., 





ae ae) 


ushing Tanks. 


RELIABLE, 


552 0 564, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.t 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, sg} LONDON 





